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SHAWNEE PRESS CHORAL BUILDING BLOCKS 
for balanced performances 


Choral Building Blocks are groups of choral pieces that hang 
together harmoniously. They're a brand new concept in choral 
programming, based on a unique system Fred Waring devised 
in producing the Pennsylvanians’ thousands of programs. 


In these sample building blocks, you'll see how songs can be 

\S\ yo Old combined in unusual ways, to make a total program that is 

4 ANDERE cy we Bat gertie Pe? more interesting than the sum of its parts. Colors, girls’ names, 

= W aet ta g and animals — any subject can serve as a unifying framework 

within which you can build variety, contrast, change-of-pace, and 

4 Blue yi, Net Hore that rare but wonderful quality, originality. All 22 of the new 

gia Folks building blocks give you mental stimulation in planning unusual 
and well-balanced programs. And each is so adaptable that 


you can create entertaining programs for all audiences, 


Ws from school assemblies to Town Hall critics. 
wonde ym Goin Try this new Shawnee Press program-building technique. 
ye's BONE We think you'll find many Building Blocks that can literally 
a Wat “build up your house!” 
Write for the list of complete titles. 


Consult your Shawnee Press “Plan Ahead” folder for 
complete listings of the titles of the songs in these 
Building Blocks, and hints on how to use them. 

And for some Shawnee Press ‘extras,’ be sure to 
write for “on approval” copies of Harry Simeone’s 
arrangements of Tenderly (satb and ssa) and Life Is A 
Beautiful Thing (satb grand numbers for Spring 
Concerts; and Karl Beedle’s I'm Just a Wanderer (satb), 
which is in the style of a folk hymn; and for gradua- 
tion, Julian Work’s Processional Hymn (satb with band 
accompaniment available) and Roy Ringwald's The 
Builders Creed (satb). 


If you misplaced your copy of our “Plan 
Ahead” folder, with “Eye-Deas” for the 
Choral Building Blocks write for another to: 


Shawnee ine. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
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Lowrey covers the magazine front with a sales story 
that will reach well over half the adult population of the 
U.S.A. It is continuous advertising aimed directly at 
the people who have the taste and the means to buy. 
This is support that pre-sells organs for Lowrey dealers. 
Lowrey covers the organ front with a superb ever- 
growing line of models, each the finest in its class: 

The HOLIDAY —the only full sustaining organ with 
two 44-note manuals in the thousand dollar class. 


The BERKSHIRE—the popular standard spinet in 


that very important middle price range. 
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LOW REY 


starts 58 with an ad campaign reaching 


people 


in the first 90 days! 
\ 


Saturday Evening Post 
| Time 


Newsweek 


} New Yorker 


- , 
pig 
Holiday 
Ebony 
House & Garden 
Saturday Review 


«.. and continuing through the year 
with a sustained campaign 


The LINCOLNWOOD-— a superb instrument with pre-set 


percussion effects, unexcelled in tone, range. and versatility. 
The LINCOLNWOOD DELUX identical in musical 


features with the Lincolnwood, and styled in the ageless 
beauty of Baker custom-crafted cabinetry. 


Coming in °58...The ORGAN GRANDE-—the model 
dealers have been asking for to meet the demand for a 
larger home, church and professional instrument. 


This is the kind of organ line and advertising support 
that have made Lowrey the envy of the organ industry. 


THE LOWREY ORGAN COMPANY 


over 30 years of electronics in music 


7373 N. Cicero Avenue, Lincolnwood, Chicago 30, Illinois 
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Editorially Speaking 


N a month which contains the birthdays of 
two such eminent Americans as George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln, not to speak of St. 
Valentine’s Day, dedicated to sentiment of the 
highest type, it becomes the duty of this magazine 
to comment on the most disgraceful blasphemy 
ever committed in the name of music. We refer. 
obviously, to that popular reversion to savagery 
known as “Rock ‘n’ Roll.” 

Recent newspaper headlines have emphasized 
the fact that the illiterate gangsters of our 
younger generation are definitely influenced in 
their lawlessness by this throw-back to jungle 
rhythms. Either it actually stirs them to orgies 
of sex and violence (as its model did for the sav- 
ages themselves). or they use it as an excuse for 
the removal of all inhibitions and the complete 
disregard of the conventions of decency. 

In a theatre not long ago an usher and several 
spectators were stabbed during a general riot of 
teen-agers. The picture which apparently aroused 
these violent emotions was something called Jam- 
boree. In it various reputable disc jockeys lent 
themselves to the exploitation of a series of rock 
‘n’ roll specialties featuring imitators of Elvis 
Presley, whose leering, whining, moaning and 
suggestive lyrics blandly offered a vicarious sex- 
ual experience. If anyone missed the point of 
these filthy performances, a practically unique 
naiveté would seem to be indicated. 

It has been argued speciously that the public 
resentment of rock 'n’ roll is merely a repetition 
of similar criticisms of such old-fashioned dances 
as the Charleston and Black Bottom, even drag- 
ging in the waltzes of Johann Strauss. This argu- 
ment is bad logic, like the claim of the frustrated 
composer who says “Wagner was criticized and 
turned out to be a genius. I am criticized. so I 
also must be a genius.” 

Aside from the illiteracy of this vicious ‘“‘mu- 
sic’, it has proved itself definitely a menace to 
vouthful morals and an incitement to juvenile 
delinquency. There is no point in soft-pedaling 
these facts any longer. The daily papers provide 
sufhcient proof of their existence. 

This is not to say that any youngster who hon- 
estly enjoys rock ‘n’ roll is even potentially a de- 
linquent. That would obviously be an unfair 
indictment. It is, however, entirely correct to 
state that every proved delinquent has been defi- 
nitely influenced by rock ‘n’ roll, as well as comic 
books and the more violent movies and television 
shows. 

The direct effect of music on human emotions 
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and behavior is nothing new. The ancient Greeks 
sincerely believed in the “ethical” powers of their 
modes or scales, claiming that only the Dorian 
could inspire true courage, while some others 
created effeminacy and languor. A Hungarian 
song some years ago supposedly caused a number 
of suicides, and the martial influence of such 
melodies as the Marseillaise and Rakoczy March 
is historically famous. Even our modern college 
songs may be credited with some such psycholog1- 
cal significance. 

Music, in a variety of forms, can and should 
be an inspiration to mankind. When it is debased 
to the service of the lowest animal passions, it 
becomes a definite threat to civilization. 


T may be noted that this issue of Music Journal 
accents the scientific developments in the field 
of music, from the cover picture, showing young 
artists in the process of tape recording, through 
the articles of Coles Doty, Ir., Allegra Gunning, 
Percy Faith and Jack Dolph, as well as the Music 
Educators’ Round Table. to a passing reference 
even in Janet Faure’s discussion of the exotic 
music of the Orient. This is in keeping with the 
spirit of the times, and it is imperative that we 
remind ourselves of the equal importance of the 
arts and the sciences in preventing the complete 
destruction of our civilization. 

On the human side, the beloved Danny Kaye 
(now appearing in the funniest film of his career, 
Merry Andrew) stresses our responsibility toward 
the children of the world. Helen Fouts Cahoon 
presents a serious teacher's attitude toward pop- 
ular singers: Kenneth Berger writes about great 
bandmasters; Carl Haverlin delves into the music 
of Washington and Lincoln, Martin Kalmanoft 
deals with Puccini, Marguerite Tazelaar with li- 
braries and Kathryn Rieder with cowboys. while 
Howard Mitchell comments on contemporary 
composition, with practical teaching suggestions 
from William Zerfh, Herman Rosenthal. Beatrice 
Chauncey, Josephine Holtgreve and others. }>D 


A Valentine to an Old Piano Teacher 


Black dress, white hair, she tolerates no grays 

For herself or her small pupils. Inflexibly erect, 

She watches unskilled fingers falter on the keys. 

To her, perfection is not only possible, but expected. 
Yet inside her she is gray,—the gray of tempered steel. 


Years of disciplined austerity have molded her armor, 
Safekeeping her single dedication to two great loves 
Which 


are enough: Music and other people's children. 
—Ruth W. Stevens 
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ENRIQUE JORDA EARL WILD 


Baldwin 


PIANOS * ORGANS 
America's first family 


BALDWIN BUILDS: BALDWIN, 
ACROSONIC and HAMILTON 


ORGA-SONIC ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


Meet the Baldwi 
Hall Fame 


(Seventh of a series) 


JOSE ITURBI JORGE BOLET WHITTEMORE and LOWE 


These are but a few of the world-famous artists that choose the 
Baldwin as their concert piano. This unanimous acclaim from 
those most demanding of perfection stands as a noteworthy 
tribute to the Baldwin standard of excellence. 

Why not discover what a Baldwin piano can bring to you. In 
the way of self-expression... personal pleasure...true fulfillment 
of the creative force within you. You'll find the piano, most 
popular of all instruments, opens the door to that special world 
of happiness that music alone affords. 

Let the considered opinion of today’s great artists be your 
guide in selecting the piano for your home. Visit your Baldwin 
dealer soon. Write now for complete illustrated literature to: 
The Baldwin Piano Company, Bldg. M258, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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PIANOS; BALDWIN and 


JOSEPH BATTISTA 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 


WILHELM BACKHAUS 


JACQUES ABRAM 


JESUS MARIA SANROMA 
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Children: 
The Future of the World 


DANNY KAYE 


\ AKING children laugh—espe- 
4 cially children who haven't 
much to laugh about—isn’t the 
world’s job. If you further 
complicate the task by trying to get 
them to laugh in 17 languages, vou 
are faced with what might look like 
an insurmountable problem. 

But if the trials of mv chosen work 
are difficult, the rewards of achieve- 
ment—seeing tiny faces, drawn with 
hunger, twisted with pain, or wasted 
with suddenly break into 
laughter—make it worth while. 

One thing while 
traveling 100,000 miles and visiting 
is that there are only 
two expressions which are the same 


Casiest 


illness, 
I've discovered 
$2 countries 


in everv language—‘“‘ouch!” and “ha! 
ha! ha!”’ 

Mavbe I'd better explain myself a 
little more. For the past three vears 
I have been operating as a sort of rov- 
ing ambassador for an organization 
called the United Nations Children’s 
Fund—known as UNICEF. This is a 
highly nonpolitical branch of the 
UN with one very simple aim—that 
of emancipating from sickness and 
hunger all the children of the world. 

My job is primarily to call world 
attention to the work being done by 
UNICEF by visiting and then tell- 
ing about their installations in all 
parts of the globe. At these installa- 
tiens, UNICEF does its medical 
magic to stop kids from saying 
“ouch!” or its equivalent, and | 


Danny Kaye is internationally known as a 


star of stage, screen, television and records. 
This article appeared originally in The 
NEA Journal, and is reprinted here by per- 


mission of the author and publishers 
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could to 
ha! ha!” 


found myself doing what | 
get them to saying “ha! 
again. 

I have made five trips abroad for 
UNICEF in the past three years on 
this sort of assignment. On my last 
trip, thru Britain, France, Spain, 
Swiverland, Italy, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Turkev, Israel, Morocco and 
Nigeria, I was accompanied by a 
crew of CBS camera and sound tech- 
nicians filming a special 90-minute 
“See It Now” broadcast for Edward 
R. Murrow and co-producer Fred W. 
Friendly. This meant that not only 
must I communicate with children 
who didn’t speak my language, but 
I must be equally understandable to 
millions of TV viewers. 

I don’t know what kind of an am- 
bassador I make. I know little about 
diplomacy and even less about pro- 
tocol. But I do get along pretty well 
with kids. That’s because I follow 
one cardinal rule. If vou want to 
communicate with a child, put your- 
self on a child’s level. Become a 
child with him. Sing his songs, dance 
his dances, play his games. There's a 
lot of child in adult. If an 
adult can allow that child in him to 
escape in his meetings with children, 
he'll find it remarkably easy to com- 
municate. 

Frequently, find it helps to allow 
the child to teach something to you. 
In Italy, I communicated with a 
group of young polio convalescents 
thru the medium of a Neapolitan 
folk which they taught 
Thev roared with laughter over mv 
attempts to master the ftalian 
phrases, such as cantare la canzone, 


every 


song, me. 


which I insisted on pronouncing, 
“cansone la cantara.” To a child, this 
was excruciatingly funny. 

In Spain, I got my 
by impersonating a flamenco dancer 
whose knee buckles under him the 
first time he stamps his foot on the 
stage. In Israeli I did a pantomime of 
an American cowboy movie. In Ni- 
geria, | hopped into the midst of a 
native dance and added a little of the 
Lindy Hop to their rituals, 

On my trips, I have visited with 
the President of Turkey, the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, the Presi- 
dent of France, President Gronchi of 
Italy, the King and Queen of Greece, 
Marshall Tito of Yugoslavia, Prime 
Minister Ben Gurion of Israel and 
the Sultan ol 

It would be hard to imagine more 
varied political beliefs than are re- 
flected by these persons, yet each one 
said almost exactly the same thing— 
that children represent the future of 
the world, and unless the adults of 
the world assume the responsibility 
for providing these children with 
the opportunity to grow into useful 
maturity, there will be no world in 
years to come. 
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HELEN Fouts CAHOON 


ET me confess at once that it 

was something of a shock to 
discover that vocal lessons could ac- 
tually be helpful to popular singers 
and even appreciated by them. 

“What can you do for the An- 
drews Sisters?” exclaimed my family, 
aghast at the news that the hugely 
successful singing trio were coming 
the following day for an audition. 
“I won't know until I hear them,” 
I said. My daughter reminded me 
that I had left the room in annoy- 
ance when she had played the trio’s 
hit record, Bei Mir Bist Du Schoen, 
a few days before. 

I asked her to play it again now, 
and as I listened I wondered just 
what I could do. This jazz style of 
singing was about as far from the 
music I knew as anything could pos- 
sibly be. My training and experience 
as a singer and teacher had been 
wholly with the music of the mas- 
ters. I had never had any interest 
in popular music. To me, as a young 
student, ragtime was just that, 
though I had been chagrined that a 
friend who played by ear could mas- 
ter popular tunes with ease, while 
I, for all my practice with Czerny, 
Mozart and the Bach Inventions, 
couldn't play them at alf. 

It was only a few months before 
this that I had first begun to work 
with popular music. Mary Martin, 
who had studied singing with me as 


Helen Fouts Cahoon was for some years 
a famous teacher of singing at Texas Chris- 
tian University, Fort Worth. Since coming 
to New York, she has aided the careers of 
numerous professional pupils, including the 
unique Mary Martin, the increasingly pop- 
ular Jane Morgan and, for the speaking 
voice, Arlene Francis. 
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a young girl in Texas, had returned 
to me following her first great suc- 
cess on Broadway in the musical 
show, Leave It to Me, singing My 
Heart Belongs to Daddy. The An- 
drews sisters had met Mary at the 
Decca studios, where they were all 
recording. David Kapp, Decca ex- 
ecutive, had asked Mary who her 
teacher was. It was she who suggested 
that I might be the right teacher for 
the Andrews girls. 


The Andrews Sisters 


When the three sisters, Maxine, 
Patti and La Verne, appeared with 
their mother in my studio the next 
day, I had no idea what to expect. 
But I was determined on one point, 
that I would make no compromise 
in basic principles of singing. Mary 
Martin, though a singer of popular 
music, had a fairly good musical 
training, but this was not the case 
with the Andrews Sisters. I quickly 
learned that they had had no voice 
training at all, and both their 
mother and they were very much 
afraid of “vocal teachers.’ The girls 
were young, shy and sensitive, but 
their vital, driving singing style had 
made the trio a remarkable popular 
success. They feared that a teacher 
might want to change their style, 
but they were having problems and 
knew how much they needed to 
study. 

By the end of the audition it was 
clear what I could do for them. I 
could teach them the principles of 
good singing just as I could students 
interested in serious music. On that 
first day, we discussed posture and 
bodily poise for controlled breathing 
and I checked each of the girls’ 


voices and made individual sugges- 
tions as to her needs. Since the girls 
were accustomed to working to- 
gether, we had the first few lessons 
as a group. Later they came for in- 
dividual lessons and have continued 
to do so through the years when 
they faced new problems and needed 
help. 

As I worked with them and other 
popular singers, I was not concerned 
with either their repertoire or their 
singing style. But popular singers 
have even greater need for good 
vocal habits than the artists of opera 
and the concert stage. Many of them 
are totally unprepared for the gruel- 
ling demands of a schedule that in- 
cludes four or five appearances a day, 
seven days a week, plus rehearsals 
in the morning and long recording 
sessions after midnight. To keep go- 
ing they have to know how to use 
their voices. This calls for a mastery 
of sound vocal principles. 

Fortunately, I had had one ex- 
perience which prepared me_ for 
these demands. In the middle twen- 
ties I had accepted a contract for a 
tour with the Publix Theater Cor- 
poration, singing the Shadow Song 
from Dinorah four and five times 
daily. For me, it meant staying quiet- 
ly in my dressing-room between 
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shows. The musical directors of the 
different theatres in Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago and elsewhere were filled 
with consternation when I would ask 
for a place to practice, The only 
piano available was in the musical 
director's room, which I was allowed 
to use a short time before the first 
performance daily; but somehow, as 
the performances progressed, the 
voice kept up to par, Little did I 
realize how valuable this experience 
was to be in later vears. 

Mary Martin presented few prob- 
lems. She had sung for me as a 
twelve-vear-old when I was on a 
southwest concert tour and = an- 
nounced that she was going to “sing 
at the Met” some day! I told her to 
learn music and to study the piano. 
Later, when I taught in Texas, she 
came to me as a young high school 
girl and began to study, Then, with 
her first great success in New York, 
she realized the importance of daily 
study for further development as 
well as protection. With radio, night 
clubs after the theatre and record- 
ings, she was a busy artist: but she 
is a dedicated person and gives her- 
self completely to her career. We 
have alwavs worked together well in 
advance of rehearsals for a new 
show, giving attention to the neces- 
sary details for strengthening the 
body and projection of tone so that 
even the slightest whisper might be 
heard in the topmost balcony. As 
a result of this careful preparation, 
she was given the award for the best 
diction on the musical comedy stage 
during the run of South Pacific. 

Anvone who saw Marv's recent 
TV appearance in Annie Get Your 
Gun knows that she has never sung 
with such beauty of tone and depth 
of maturity as she does todav. In our 
work together through the years, we 
have alwavs been able to maintain 
an even scale line from low F to 
high C and even D. We seldom end 
a lesson without her singing the first 
few phrases of Vissi d’Arte. I recall 
that Kurt Weill couldn't believe his 
ears when he came in to her lesson 
when she was rehearsing Lute Song. 

I have never been concerned with 
the repertoire or styling of popular 
singers other than to make sugges- 
tions about keys or to help them 
with the difficult vocal problems 
which arose. When they need help 
in styling, I send them to a good 
coach. My work has been to teach 
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good vocal emission. It takes con- 
stant vigilance of both teacher and 
singer to keep vocal habits as they 
should be. A teacher is required to 
explain her ideas as simply as pos- 
sible so that the singer can work 
alone with a clear concept of 
methods. 

The problem of scheduling les- 
sons is always difficult with popular 
singers. After a few necessary daily 
lessons, I insist upon every other 
dav, then perhaps two each week 
and not over one lesson a week 
when the singer begins working with 
a coach. 

A constant concern is the physical 
condition of the throat. I have had 
singers with difficult throat problems 
—the beginning of nodes, the terror 
of all singers, classic and popular. 
But with the care of a throat special- 
ist who has given detailed attention 
to such conditions and special vocal 
therapeutic exercises and the utmost 
co-operation on the part of a singer, 
a vocal future is assured. 


Singing and Speaking 


Another of my interests has always 
been to make the singing voice and 
the speaking voice of the same qual- 
itv. While Mary was singing South 
Pacific in London, Sir Laurence 
Olivier inquired who her teacher was 
in New York. He was preparing to 
film The Beggars Opera and if his 
advisers thought his voice adequate 
after some study, he would sing the 
part of MacHeath as well as act in 


Mary Martin 
in “Annie Get Your Gun” 
Photo, NBC 


it. During the time he played An- 
thony and Caesar in New York, 
heading his own company with 
Vivien Leigh, he came once or twice 
daily for lessons. Because he did not 
want the columnists to get wind of 
this, I scheduled his lessons with 
time before and after so that he met 
no one in my studio. In due time 
we sent records to London to see 
whether the producer of the film 
felt that he should sing the role. The 
reports were most encouraging. 

My method of work is probably 
familiar to any experienced voice 
teacher. The first exercises I use are 
both spoken and sung on a mono- 
tone, using the pure Italian vowels, 
along with well-enunciated conson- 
ants, then triads and octave arpeg- 
gios, extending throughout the com- 
pass of the voice. This of course fol- 
lows the mastery of breath control, 
with strict attention to a loose jaw 
and a free, flexible tongue. My stu- 
dents usually complain that there 
are so many things to think about. 
But taken step by step, the habits 
are soon formed which, if practiced 
constantly, give a singer secure, re- 
sonant tone, easilv produced. 

There are no tricks to good sing- 
ing. All voice production is based 
on the use of the breath in the 
vowel mold, with no interference 
from stiffness of jaw or tongue. All 
Americans have lazy lips and when 
vou begin work, a student is con- 
vinced at first that he is being 
“mouthy”. This is not true;—the 
proper use of the lips is absolutely 
necessary for good diction but must 
not be obtrusive. A popular singer 
need have no fear of being accused 
of artificial “production” if the 
method is correct. 

Each individual presents different 
problems that challenge a teacher's 
knowledge. For that reason, a 
teacher who has not been a reason- 
ably good singer should not attempt 
to teach. Would a violinist or pianist 
think of studying with a teacher who 
had not mastered his instrument? 
The human voice is the greatest of 
all instruments and, once misused, is 
never the same. 

Essentially, the teaching of popu- 
lar singers is no different from teach- 
ing anyone who aspires to sing. Sing- 
ers are singers and good vocal habits 
are absolutely essential, regardless of 
natural vocal beauty. It isn’t what 
you sing but how! DDD 
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Bandmasters | Have Not Known 


E might consider Jubal the first 
bandmaster. He was the sev- 
enth generation after Adam, the son 
of Lamech, and arrived on earth 
perhaps about 4004 B.C. In Genesis 
4:21 we read, “His brother’s name 
was Jubal; he was the father of all 
those who play the lyre and pipe.” 
We know that music was the most 
important of the arts to the ancient 
Hebrews, and there are countless 
references to music and musical in- 
struments in the Old Testament, but 
we also know that groupings of in- 
strumentalists could not have been 
possible as we know them today, and 
thus there were no bands as we 
understand the term. I would like 
to have known Jubal. 

Some scholars date the beginning 
of the modern band with the Cru- 
sades. For those who have forgotten 
their history, the Crusades were a 
series of expeditions between 1096 
and 1272 that were set up for the 
avowed purpose of recovering the 
Holy Land from the Mohammedans, 
but their primary success was in 
goofing up history. The Crusaders 
did bring back with them cymbals, 
Turkish noisemakers of assorted 
sizes, and perhaps even some wood- 
wind instrument ideas, although 
most of these items were not intro- 
duced into European bands until 
about the fifteenth century. 

One of the first out-and-out band- 
masters was Jean Baptiste Lully. 
Born Giovanni Battista De Lulli, he 
was for all practical purposes kid- 
napped from Italy, but happily 
wound up as music director for 


Kenneth Rerger is a well known band- 
master, director of the Berger Band of 
vansville, Indiana, widely heard on Band 
Wagon records. Author of severa! books on 
band music, Mr. Berger's latest volume is 
called “The March King and His Band”, 
dealing with the life of John Philip Sousa 
and published by Exposition Press, New 
York City. 


KENNETH BERGER 


Drawing by 


Louis XIV. He wrote much music 
for the old oboe bands. He has the 
honor of being the first—and I hope 
the oniyv—bandmaster to stab himsel! 
to death with his own baton. I would 
like to have known Lully. 

The trouble with these earlv bands 
was that thev had to wait for some 
good instruments. The best violins 
date from about 1650 and this meant 
orchestral progress. But the clarinet 
wasn't perfected until 1700; the 
bugle didn’t develop into the cornet 
until 1813; the modern flute gradu- 
ated from being a fife about 1830, 
and the saxophone didn’t come into 
being until about 1846. Until these 
were perfec ted, the science of instru- 
mentation was not ready to be put 
to practical use. 


Early Handicaps 


Music in early America was an 
unnecessary luxury, particularly 
band music. The wilderness kept 
men too busy for music, and re- 
ligious leaders were almost unani- 
mously opposed to instrumental 
music. There were a few British 
bands around, and the first band- 


{lbrecht Diirer (Courtesy Herman Finkelstein) 


master mentioned in the colonies 
was a Josiah Flagg who gave con- 
certs in Boston in 1775. I would like 
to have known Mr. Flagg. 

During the American Revolution 
our tattered army had no bands, and 
were fortunate even to have a fife 
and drum corps. Perhaps General 
George Washington, himself an am- 
ateur flutist, saw the value of such 
military “musicking’’. After the Rev- 
olutionarv War there gradually be- 
gan springing up around the nation 
some bands, motley though they 
were. These bands, scattered 
throughout the towns of the nation, 
were to go to war as_ reasonably 
complete military units during the 
Civil War. At the close of this war 
the bandsmen returned home to de- 
velop to a fairly high degree the 
American town band. 

And here we meet one of Ameri- 
ca’s most fantastic band personalities, 
one Patrick Stephen (later Sarsheld) 
Gilmore. Born in Ireland in 1829, 
he emigrated to Canada and then to 
the United States. During the Civil 
War this historic super-salesman took 
his band into the Army and wound 

(Continued on page 48) 
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early start on the Stsinway, on their farm in Connecticut. Mr. Borge is 
one of the many wor -famous artists who “sound better” on the Steinway. 


\ | 


Pianist Victor Borge encourages his daughter Frederikke, age 1, to an ; 


The piano of great artists is best for your students 


HAVE YOU VISITED YOUR STEINWAY DEALER RECENTLY? 
DROP IN ON HIM—HE'LL BE GLAD TO SEE YOU 
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Washington and Lincoln 


in Music 


CARL HAVERLIN 


LL of our Presidents have had 

varying interests in music of 
varying types, ranging from George 
Washington's delight in concerts at 
Mount Vernon to President Eisen- 
hower’s expressed interest in the mu- 
sic of Bach and Mozart. A number 
of them have plaved musical instru- 
ments, notably Thomas Jefferson, 
the violin, and Harry Truman, the 
piano. Although the two Presidents 
whose birthdays we mark this month 
were men of many interests, they 
were not musicians. 

Following the receipt of Seven 
Songs, dedicated to him, Washing- 
ton wrote in a letter to Francis Hop- 
kinson, one of the first American 
composers, that he “could neither 
sing one of the songs nor raise a 
single note on any instrument to 
convince the unbelieving.” (Never- 
theless, our first President was cred- 
ited with the ability to play the 
flute.) Lincoln, on the other «hand, 
might today qualify for membership 
in the American Federation of -Mu- 
sicians because of his skill on the 
harmonica. That he was no virtuoso, 
however, Mr. Lincoln would himself 
have been the first to admit. 

But in a sense the musical tastes 
of these two men may well be a true 
measure of the basic differences be- 
tween them. Washington, scion of a 
wealthy and cultured land-owning 
family, was devoted to the theatre 


Carl Haverlin is President_of Broadcast 
Music, Inc., and a former Vice-President of 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. He is, in 
addition to his music! experience, a recog- 
nized authority on american history, spe- 
cializing in the Civil War and the career of 
Abraham Lincoln, of whose memorabilia he 
is a well known collector. 


and a frequent concert-goer. Visitors 
at Mount Vernon today can see the 
harpsichord he bought for Nellie 
Custis. And her music books, also 
exhibited there, indicate that the 
Washington family was familiar with 
the standard music of the time as 
well as with that of the contempo- 
rary American composers. 

Lincoln’s music tastes remained 
the fundamental and simple reflec- 
tion of his early environment. He 
had little fondness for the classics. 
His interests were more on the popu- 
lar side, ranging from the minstrel 
songs to the popular love ballads of 
the 1850's and "60's, Once, during the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates, he demon- 
strated his harmonica-playing for a 
friend. As he rode along, playing, 
Lincoln commented, “This is my 
band. Douglas had a brass band at 


MEMORY OF 


Abraham 


sv 


PONDACO 


From the BMI Archives 


Peoria, but this will do for me.” 
Close friends of Lincoln knew that 
he was very responsive to music, and 
on more than one occasion a mood 
of melancholy was dissipated by the 
playing of some lively strain. It isa 
temptation to believe that Abraham 
Lincoln, if not George Washington, 
would like much of today’s popular 
music. 

Although many pieces of music 
were inspired by or dedicated to 
these two American giants, no mu- 
sic emerged of the stature of Beet- 
hoven’s Third Symphony, originally 
dedicated to Napoleon. Francis Hop- 
kinson, a pioneer among American 
composers, dedicated his Seven Songs 
to Washington, as he did a Toast, 
which marked the fact that Washing- 
ton had been made Commander-in- 
Chief of the Continental Army. 
Among its lines was “Our arms shall 
in battle with conquest be crowned, 
while virtue and he’s on our side.” 

Lincoln’s life, and his tragic death, 
also failed to inspire music of any 

(Continued on page 37) 
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HAPPY INSTRUMENTS~—Sliding Sam the Trom- 
bone Man: Percival Dove. The Country Fiddle 
and the City Violin: Percival Dove. Peewee the 
Piccolo Song: Johnny Anderson. Jojo the Banjo: 
Johnny Anderson. The Big Bass Fiddle: Per- 
cival Dove. The Happy Clarinet: Johnny Ander- 
son. Bennie the Beaver: William Keene (Nar- 
rator). Two Little Hammers: Johnny Anderson. 
Rub-a-Dub-Dub: Percival Dove. Let’s Have a 
Rhythm Band: Sally Sweetiand and Arthur 
Malvin. CL1026 $3.98 


A 
CHILD'S 
GARDEN 
OF 
MUSIC 


Children love music! They come to love 
it more as they learn more about it. 
Happy Instruments provides a wonderful 
way for them to start learning the differ- 
ences between the various instruments. 
Designed for the young listener, it con- 
tains a collection of musical adventures 
revolving around such delightful char- 
acters as Bennie the Beaver and Peewee 
the Piccolo. In each tale, the particular 
character of an instrument is exploited 
and memorably demonstrated. Excep- 
tional in itself, this album, exclusive on 
Columbia, also opens the doors to a host 
of creative projects. Think of the child's 
imagination stimulated in writing a story 
about his favorite instrument. Happy 
Instruments is truly a wonderful aid to 
creative teaching. And Columbia's Guar- 
anteed High Fidelity assures brilliant re- 
production of sound in perfect balance 
with special attention to the finest detail. 


A DIVISION OF CBS @ “Columbia” @ Marcas Reg. “CBS” T.M. 
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‘COLUMBIA @) 
PHONOGRAPHS 


High-Fidelity 
Manual Portables 


Both models HF-1 and HF-2 are noted 
for excellence of sound reproduction. 
Their sturdiness and portability make 
them ideal for classroom, library and 
auditorium use. The units play al! speeds, 
have built-in 45 rpm adapters; both are 
equipped with two jeweled styli and 
powerful amplifiers. Speakers and 30- 
foot extension cord are housed in de- 
 tachable lids. HF-1 has two 6” speakers; 
deluxe model HF-2 has two 8” speakers, 
microphone with separate feding con- 
trol for P.A. system use, and storage 
space for EP-1 (earphone attachment), 
as well as input jack for use of tuner 
or stereophonic system.* 


FIRST CHAIR — The Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Eugene Ormandy, Conductor. Purcell: A 
Trumpet Voluntary in D. Griffes: Poem for 
Flute and Orchestra. Handel: Concerto No. 3 
for Oboe and Strings. Phillips: Concert Piece 
for Bassoon and String Orchestra. Weber: 
Adagio and Rondo for Cello and Orchestra. 
Chabrier: Larghetto for Hen and Orchestra. 
Beethoven: Romance No. 2 for Violin and 
Orchestra. Weber: Concertino for Clarinet 
and Orchestra. ML4629 $3.98 


THE COMPLETE 
MUSICIAN 


For more advanced students, the al- 
bum First Chair provides a stimulating 
inquiry into the relationships of various 
instruments. Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducts the famed Philadelphia Orchestra 
and the head of each section takes the 
lead against a full orchestral back- 
ground. Students will be taught as well 
as fascinated by these superb presen- 
tations of both classic and modern 
musical styles. First Chair is an inval- 
uable tool in developing more mature 
understanding and appreciation of the 
inter-relationships of music, instru- 
ments and orchestra. Just as the com- 
plete musician is indispensable to any 
orchestra, First Chair is indispensable 
to the study of the complete musician. 


NOW AVAILABLE: Columbia's com- 
plete numerical catalog is now avail- 
able on subscription for the first 
time. Subscription to this low-cost 
service keeps you up-to-date on alli 
Columbia records, and entities you 
to future mailings of important 
teaching aids and announcements 
of new materials. Fill in the en- 
closed coupon and mail it today. 


The Sound of Knowledge is on fefesAssVe-30-UE 
RECORDS 


r COLUMBIA @ RECORDS 


FONE... STATE... 
NAME OF SCHOOL 


| 799 7th Avenue, New York 19, New York 

| Educational Dept. Box. MJ) 2-58 

| Dear Sirs: Enclosed is my check (__) or 
money order ( for three dollars ($3.00) 

i for Columbia Records’ complete numeri- 
cal catalog with monthly supplement 

| service. 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS. 

L 


*1 would like further information on availability of HF-1 and HF-2 (7) 
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HOWARD 


— speaking, I am an 
4 integrationist. I believe music 
is music, and that it would be better 
for contemporary music if it could 
drop its label. It could then resist the 
forces that tend to push the work of 
living composers into a segregated 
compartment, instead of being con- 
sidered a part of music as a whole. 
The label “contemporary” applied 
to new music by living composers 
has come into widespread use chiefly 
during the twentieth century. For 
this reason, it has been mistakenly 
associated with radical, experimental 
and sometimes queer-sounding mu- 
sic. This, in turn, has led to some 
resistance to all new music on the 
part of conservative concert-goers. 
Before our century, though, the mu- 
sic public expected to hear new mu- 
sic at concerts, and it did not occur 
to those audiences that all the good 
music in the world had already been 
written, and that subsequent compo- 
sitions should be considered apart. 
The American symphony conduc- 
tor today has many obligations to 
the public he serves. He is in a differ- 
ent position from the usual producer 
of an entertainment. If he programs 
only the great music of the past, the 
orchestra he conducts will be only a 
nostalgic echo of the past, and fail 
entirely to be a voice for its own 
time. And if it fails in this respect it 
will eventually lose the audiences of 
the day. This is true, even where a 


Howard Mitchell has been for some years 
the highly successful conductor of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra of Washington, 
D.C., emphasizing contemporary music, with 
a special appeal to youthful audiences. This 
article appears by permission of the “New 
York Times”. 
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MITCHELL 


preconceived resistance to the idea 
of contemporary music exists. 

Even the most conservative of mu- 
sic lovers knows that all the good 
music in the world has not vet been 
written. This conservative listener, I 
think, must admit that without per- 
formances there will be no incentive 
for Americans to write for orchestra, 
and with the disappearance of that 
incentive it is certain that no Ameri- 
can Beethoven, Brahms, or even 
Saint-Saéus will ever appear. 

On the positive side, I like to 
think, there is genuine pleasure for 
the performing musicians and for 
their audiences in playing and listen- 
ing to the worthwhile scores that 
have been written and are being 
written in mid-century America. A 
good part of this pleasure comes 
from the excitement of discovery. 
Everybody loves adventure, provided 
there is not too much personal peril. 
I can think of no safer adventure 
than playing and listening to the 
premiere of a new symphony. 


Unprejudiced Comparisons 


With today’s wide dissemination 
of good music through radio and 
phonograph, it would be impossible 
to find a civilized adult audience 
that could compare new music with 
the established repertory without 
personal prejudice. On the other 
hand, we do have some highly special 
and wonderful audiences at some of 
our National Symphony concerts 
who are fully qualified to make such 
an unprejudiced comparison. I refer 
to our concerts for young people. 

Program repertory is drawn from 
all periods and all countries and I 
include a generous selection of mu- 


sic by living American composers. 
Among these avidly interested and 
unprejudiced listeners I find no hint 
of an attitude of segregation toward 
music written by composers of their 
country and their time. Indeed, as | 
have often told them, I wish their 
parents were half as objective in 
listening to music. 

While I have been conductor of 
the National Symphony Orchestra, 
we have received generous national 
and international notice for our per- 
formances of contemporary Ameri- 
can scores. This has been gratifying, 
but it has been even more gratifying 
to observe that this policy has pre- 
vailed during a period of noteworthy 
growth for the National Symphony 
Orchestra. 

There is something that I notice 
about this enlarged audience. Each 
year its general appearance is young- 
er and, indeed, its average age does 
become younger each year. In some 
cities symphony audiences tend to 
become static, with the same people 
attending regularly. Perhaps those 
responsible for the destiny of or- 
chestras do not give enough thought 
to the discomforting fact that each 
year the regular audience is one year 
older. 

I interpret the reduction in the 
average age of our audiences as a 


(Continued on page 44) 
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ACCELERATED TEACHING METHODS call for LaMonte Clarinets (Made by Martin Freres) 

woodwinds and brasses built especially to keep pace with Grenatex Clarinet Outfit (with nickel silver lining to 

the swift progress of the young beginner. In hundreds protect entire upper joint) $119.50 
of schools each year, band directors specify LaMonte... 
because LaMonte makes beginners sound better — quicker. 
Why do it the hard way when a brand name is best? Write for complete LaMonte catalog showing flute and 
Make your job easier with LaMonte woodwinds and piccolo; alto, tenor and baritone saxophones; trumpet, 
brasses ... at your dealer's now. cornet and trombone; French horn and bell front baritone, 


Grenadilla Wood Clarinet Outfit... . 125.00 


“How to Assemble Your Clarinet”... Now Taught with Photos! 


Free chart-brochure demonstrates 7 basic steps in assembly of a clarinet. Give a copy to each 
clarinetist, post on classroom wall for group instruction. Ask your Martin Freres dealer or write 
for sample today. No obligation, of course. 


Distributed by 
LaMonTE 
com> MARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS 
Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc.—5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
6170 In Canada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ontario 
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Radio and Recording 


Technig “IES 


Percy 


ERHAPS the question most per- 

sistently asked of a public per- 
former of music is, “How do vou 
achieve what vou do,—what are the 
techniques or gimmicks used?” When 
a performer is a conductor-arranger- 
composer in radio or the recording 
industry, such questions are always 
concerned with microphones and a 
desire to learn his “tricks”. While 
there are mechanical ways to achieve 
special effects such as “back-track- 
ing,” that is, recording four violins 
twice on the same tape to give the 
illusion of eight violins playing. 
these devices are not for me. In my 
opinion, the use of such mechanics 
never produces a true sound. The 
only satisfactory way to record the 
sound of eight violins is to use eight 
violins and to one who loves string 
tone, eight is really not enough. 

In general, the techniques used to 
produce the Percy Faith recordings 
are those used by all well-trained 
musicians who give their best to each 
performance. Of paramount impor- 
tance with these techniques are the 
three elements of arrangement, bal- 
ance and interpretation. The con- 
ductor must make sure that the score, 
in my case usually a special arrange- 
ment, is “right,” before the parts are 
passed out to the musicians. Given a 
score that can and will “‘sound”’, the 


Percy Faith, musical director of the Popu- 
lar Division of Columbia Records, is known 
as a “musician's musician,” in addition to 
his great popular appeal. One of the United 
States and Canada’s leading conductor-ar- 
ranger-composers, he is conservatory-trained, 
vith @ wide experience im music from night 
club to concert hall. He is well known 
through such radio programs as The Wool- 
worth Hour, as well as his records. Watch 
for his forthcoming album of “South Paetfic.” 
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conductor must see to it that a 
proper balance between the several 
musical forces is maintained at all 
times. After that, his interpretation 
must be based on the intent of the 
creator of the score and in this he is 
dependent on his own musicianship 
and integrity. 

Since I write my own 
ments, I have both the opportunity 
and the responsibility for getting 
them “right”. To me, there is no 
tone quite as beautiful as that pro- 
duced by the strings when they play 
music properly written for them. 
There is always the choice, then, of 
when and where they will play, 
making sure, however, that what they 
play will indeed be “string music”. 

In my orchestra I use a minimum 
of twelve violins, three violas, three 
cellos and bass (two basses if one is 
playing rhythm), but usually the 
number and order is sixteen, four, 
four, one. I write for the convention- 
al first and second violins, never 
hesitating to divide them into as 
many as eight parts and at the same 
time trying not to miss the chance 
for that broad, sweeping unison. 


arrange- 


Importance of Strings 


The strings, then, are the core of 
my orchestra just as they are that of 
the traditional symphony orchestra. 
This does not mean that I use strings 
in every number of an album or a 
radio program. On the contrary, if 
a number can be performed by 
brasses, I may not use strings at all, 
or they may be used as movement 


under and around the other instru 
ments. 

In addition to the strings, the or- 
chestra employs three to four trum- 
pets, three to four trombones, three 
French horns (when necded), five 
woodwinds, piano, celesta, harp, 
guitar and two drums. By means of 
“doubling”, the five woodwind plav- 
ers prov ide for five saxophones, four 
flutes, four clarinets, one bassoon 
and or an oboe. The piano is used 
only for solo passages. Incidentally, 
it seems important to me that an 
orchestral arranger work away from 
the piano so that he thinks only in 
terms of the instruments he is writing 
for. 

When I made the arrangements 
for the Gershwin Album, I worked, 
as I always do, from the original 
piano scores, without reference to 
the orchestrations. The orchestral 
scores are “dated”, while piano scores 
contain the composer's idioms and 
other characteristics. It is possible, 
therefore, to employ new orchestral 
colors and at the same time enhance 
the essential quality of a given com- 
poser. This I honestly strive to do. 

Union rules permit the recording 
of four numbers in a three-hour ses- 
sion. Since this session includes re- 
hearsal time, rehearsals and record- 
ing are done at the same time and 
place—the recording studio. In spite 
of certain pressures always present 
when striving for perfection, these 
recording sessions are comparatively 
relaxed. 

The orchestra is seated in a con- 
ventional manner, with the strings in 


(Continued on page 38) 
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An Introduction 
To Oriental Music 


JANET FAURE 


Bee IL this vear, western mu- 
/ sicians who wanted to make a 
study of Oriental 
would have had to go to the Far 
Eastern area of their special interest 

. and once there, they would have 
had to combine the talents of detec- 
tive, diplomat, linguist and anthro- 
pologist in order to make the most 
of their opportunities, 

For—though this may be open to 
challenge—where in the United 
States, at what university, museum 
or institute, can one find material 
on the whole field of Oriental mu- 
sic, from Peking opera to Korean 
tarson to Japanese gagakr, 
Moro music of the Philippines to 
Javanese gamelan to Indian rages, 


serious music 


trom 


and so on into remoter regions of 
Asian culture, except from textual 
descriptions, rare collectors’ items, 
a few educational record albums, or 
“exotic” recordings? 

But now one need go only as fat 
as the University of Hawaii in 
Honolulu to find a comprehensive 
introductory course in Music of the 
Far East: a collection of 1,250 sep- 
arate selections of taped and _ re- 
corded music of many Oriental 
countries and cultures; more than 
500 books, scores and other source 
materials in the Oriental language 
section of the librarv, and 150 texts 
in English and European languages: 
films of performances and musical 
events in several Far Eastern coun- 


Janet Faure is a free-lance journalist, nou 
writing mostly for the “Christian Science 
Monitor” and also doing graduate work in 
drama and the music of the Far East at the 
University of Hawati. Barbara Smith, whose 
work she describes, has appeared as a con- 
cert pianist with the Honolulu Symphony 
and other orchestras. 
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tries; examples of instruments and 
instruction on some; and frequent 
presentations by local and visiting 
artists of Oriental music and dance. 

This is a fairly recent develop- 
ment and did not “just happen,” 
because Hawaii is, in certain re- 
spects, the crossroads of Eastern and 
Western cultures. In 
modern wav of life. its 
heterogeneity, which is still in the 
melting-pot stage, and _ its 
mercial tourism have not promoted 
authentic Polynesian or Far Eastern 
cultures. Those with genuine Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Korean, Okinawan o1 
Hawalian 


actuality, its 
racial 


training sull 
plaved for themselves and for the 
closed circle of their racial groups at 
traditional events, but the average 
voung, modern American of Oriental 


musical 


ancestrv would not admit it—at least, 
not to Caucasians. 


From Piano to Koto 


At the University of Hawaii, Miss 
Barbara B. Smith, who came _ to 
Honolulu in 1949 after six vears on 
the Eastman School of Music faculty, 
taught piano and theory to Oriental 
students whose tastes, abilities and 
educational pursuits were similar to 
those of any Mainland music major, 
and who apparently had lost all 
touch with their cultural back- 
erounds. Honolulu seems to have 
more private music teachers and 
schools, more institutional and rec- 
reational music instruction for its 
children and more public perform- 
ances by young people than many 
Mainland cities of comparable size. 
But this mav only seem true because 
of the definite sense of “music in 
the air” in Hawaii,—western music 


Barbara B. Smith Playing the 
Japanese Koto 


Masao Miyamoto Photo 


or westernized Polynesian music. 

Miss Smith became interested in 
the Japanese koto, a 15 stringed hori- 
zontal harp, by now perhaps quite 
familiar to American movie-goers 
who have seen recent Japanese films. 
In 1955 she began studving with Miss 
Kav Mikami, one of several Hono- 
lulu women who teach the most 
popular Japanese instruments, the 
koto and the samisen, to quite a 
number of third and fourth genera- 
tion Oriental children and adults. 
(If this seems to contradict previous 
statements, it can be explained by? 
adding that many children whose 
parents want them to learn Japanese 
music take lessons for a short while, 
become discouraged, or stop from 
disinterest.) 

When University students learned 
of Miss Smith's interest in Oriental 
music—she also learned to play the 
Chango-Goo, a large Korean drum— 
they began to indicate that they 
weren't entirely indifferent to Ori- 
ental music or ignorant of playing 
techniques, but they were amazed 
that a interested 
enough to study such “outmoded” 
instruments. 


westerner was 


During’ her sabbatical leave in the 
Spring of 1956, Miss Smith studied 
with Michio Mivagi, the foremost 
koto teacher in Japan, where the in- 
strument is traditionally played by 
blind musicians, While in Tokyo, she 
was given a $6,000 Rockefeller 
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Foundation grant for travel and 
study in the Far East, and for pur- 
chasing as much material as she 
could collect during her seven 
months in Japan, Okinawa, Korea, 
the Philippines, Formosa, Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Indonesia, Mal- 
aya, Thailand, Ceylon, India and 
Pakistan. 

Thus the University’s endowment 
in Oriental music has expanded sud- 
denly from less than 100 books, no 
music, no instruments and no courses, 
to the materials described above, al- 
though the cataloguing, duplicating, 
co-ordinating of documents and mu- 
sic and research is just getting under 
way and will continue as more mate- 
rial comes in, Miss Smith is looking 
forward especially to receiving a tape 
to be made in Madras, which will be 
the onlv one, so far as she knows, 
demonstrating the theory and _prac- 
tice of the Karnatic music of South- 
ern India. In order to convince the 
musicians that she would be capable 
of understanding the subtleties of 
Indian music, she notated selections 
played at full speed on the veena, a 
stringed instrument played with a 
bow, which, she recalls, was a_ har- 
rowing but successful demonstration. 

Although the materials were in 
the assembly stage and not all the 
listening equipment had arrived, the 
University offered its first course on 
Music of the Far East in the 1957 


summer session. Miss Smith's class 
of thirty included several music 
teachers from the West and Midwest 
—one who is a State supervisor of 
music, another an instructor at the 
Eastman School of Music, another a 
music school director. The class also 
included music majors, some stu- 
dents with little or no music training, 
and a few local residents taking it 
simply for cultural interest. There- 
fore the lectures were of a general, 
introductory nature, with plenty of 
background reading references for 
those with professional interests, and 
a great variety of music from the en- 
tire area Miss Smith visited. She also 
brought in performers on Hawaiian, 
Chinese and Japanese instruments, 
or took groups to local performances 
such as the Japanese Bon dances 
(ceremonies commemorating their 
ancestors), and a program by the 
Honolulu branch of the Japanese 
Bando school of dance, with out- 
standing artists of Nagauta (long 
ballads accompanied by samisen mu- 
sic). During the summer session, she 
also conducted a lecture-recital at 
the Universitv theatre (filled bevond 
capacity, with people sitting on the 
aisle floors) which featured Chinese, 
Korean, Japanese and Okinawan 
dancers and musicians. 

Miss Smith began her course with 
examples of prim.tive music from the 
Philippines, Malaya, Indonesia and 


Shuji Mikami teaching the Shakuhachi 


—Photo, Masao Miyamoto 


Borneo, introducing the simplest in- 
struments, such as flutes, buzzers, 
bamboo tubes, musical sticks, gongs, 
zithers, etc., which were found, some- 
times in more developed forms, in 
nearly all Asian countries. These ex- 
amples, in which the tonic might be 
based simply on the first, last, long- 
est or most-used note, and which 
might be played on an instrument 
with stops placed only on the basis 
of visual design, prepared the west- 
erners for the fact that western tonal 
organization is not the only logical 
or valid method. 

After this aural adjustment, the 
class was introduced to the music of 
India and began to consider different 
aesthetic concepts of music, such as 
the “inaudible vibrations” of Indian 
music and philosophy. For many 
westerners, Indian music is less dif- 
ficult than Japanese, since its im- 
provisations have a corollary in west- 
ern jam sessions, which, Miss Smith 
found, many Indian musicians ap- 
preciate. But Japanese court music 
from the eighth century. long bal- 
lads, Noh play recitatives and Budd- 
hist chants are, to many a western 
ear, often “out of tune.” until it is 
understood that singing “flat” has a 
purposeful emotional significance for 
the Japanese, whose music is an in- 
trinsic part of their drama. 

Nearly all music of the Far East is 
closely associated with dance, drama, 
religious ceremonies and philosophy. 
However, its harmonic simplicity, 
relative to western vertical harmony, 
is counterbalanced bv the subtlety 
of melodic development, complexity 
of and immensely colorful 
performance, as well as by the great 
variety within countries according to 
locale, period and social status. 

Somewhat stunned by the strange- 
ness of sounds, the new concepts, the 
foreign musical terms, and the wide- 
ranging cultural implications of Far 
Eastern music, the entire first class 
nevertheless was completely sold on 
the value of extending knowledge of 
the so-called but not vet existent 
“universal language” bevond the bor- 
ders of western music. Many of the 
teachers took back lists of materials 
now available on the Mainland or 
developed teaching units for ele- 
mentary instruction in Oriental mu- 
sic. Personal interests covered the 
entire area, and some members began 


(Continued on page 23) 
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CAT ANDERSON OF THE DUKE ELLINGTON BAND 


Tue HORN that is part of the man... 


sweet, hot, martial, soft . . . always ready 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 


band instruments 


WITH THE 38B HE PURCHASED AND PLAYS 


to take a little more... 


Elkhart, Indiana 
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Reducing Piano 


Student Mortality 


HERMAN J. 


HOUSANDS of youngsters 
throughout the length and 
breadth of our land are eagerly look- 
ing forward to their entrance into 
the wonderiand of music. Pareiiis, 
too, are keenly anticipating the day 
when their child will commence 
music lessons. One does not have to 
be a Cassandra, however, to realize 
that, after only one year of study, 
hundreds of these youngsters will 
terminate their lessons, some of them 

forever. 
It is well, therefore, that we pause 


jat this time to ask ourselves wherein 
iwe ure failing and what we as teach- 
,ers can do to ameliorate this de- 


s 


plorable condition. As it appears to 
this observer, these are some of the 
points we ought to bear in mind. 

We should remember that we are 
not only teaching music; we are 
teaching individuals. We should get 
to know our pupils as soon as pos- 
sible by discovering their prefer- 
ences and aversions, musically and 
otherwise. In the words of the late 
Professor Peter W. Dykema, “We 
should meet the child where he is 
and take him where we feel he 
should go.” 

When the average eight-year-old 
child begins lessons, he is anxious to 
play on the piano some of the folk 
songs he has learned at home and 
the nursery rhymes he has recited 
at school. With the many new and 
These excerpts are drawn from Herman 
J. Rosenthal’s address to the Tenth Annual 
Convention of the International Piano 
Teachers Association, in New York City. 
Mr. Rosenthal, a past contributor to MU- 
SIC JOURNAL—EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 
MAGAZINE, is a prominent and successful 
piano teacher in Troy, N. Y. 


ROSENTHAL 


attractive music primers available 
today, it should be easy to make the 
child’s entrance into music a veri- 
table fairytale. All too often, how- 
ever, the child is introduced to mu- 
sic by way of scales and finger ex- 
ercises. This very unnatural ap- 
proach tends to explain the very 
high mortality rate (musically speak- 
ing) among young music students. 

One problem is that of the child 
who is warned by his parent that he 
must practice or else discontinue 
studying altogether. The child, dis- 
heartened by the tedium of technical 
exercises, is tempted to decrease his 


practicing in the hope that his 
parent’s threat will be carried out! 

The alert teacher becomes aware 
of this situation and attempts to 
rekindle the child’s waning enthusi- 
asm. For example, to the male pupil 
interested in cub scouting, he will 
give compositions dealing with hik- 
ing, boating and other outdoor ac- 
tivities; to the female pupil evinc- 
ing a liking for sports, he will in- 
troduce numbers about ice skating 
or water skiing. 

We now approach a most difficult 
period for teacher and pupil. I refer 
to adolescence. As teachers, we must 
realize that the adolescent experi- 
ences great social and physiological 
changes that are very taxing to him. 
During this transition from child- 
hood to young adulthood, an over- 
whelming number of pupils discon- 
tinue their lessons. Understanding 
on the part of teachers can help to 
check this unfortunate situation. 
Recognizing the adolescent's strong 
desire for social acceptance, we can 
give him the opportunity to play the 
type of music that will enable him 
to win the social approval of the 
teen-age group. At present, appropri- 
ate songs would be Teenage Good 
Night, Queen of the Senior Prom 
and Teenager’s Romance. Such 


(Continued on page 39) 
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by the 
Fred Waring Music Workshop 


10 bright, alert, eager, talented, hard-working college-age instru- 
mental and/or vocal musicians (Mus. Ed. or Applied) to qualify as t 
Working Scholarship students at the Fred Waring Music Workshop, ; 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa. June 29-August 10, 1958. " 


For application and details write: Registrar. 


Announcing 
1958 Season j 
Fred Waring Music Workshop | 
ON THE ROAD: Dallas, Texas 
June 15-20 Choral Workshop, SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 


DALLAS, TEXAS by 


AT HOME: Delaware Water Gap, Pa. iq 


June 29-July 4 Elementary Music Education Workshop 
July 6-11 Choral Workshop 
Juiy 13-18 Choral Workshop 
July 20-25 “Alumni™ Choral Workshop 
July 25-31 Youth Ogchestra Workshop 
July 27-August 1 Piano Sessions Workshops & 
August 1-10 Youth Music Workshop j 
Each summer since 1947, the Fred Waring Music Workshop has held fast-moving, intensive short i 
courses for the purpose of presenting first-hand, the professional rehearsal and performance techniques 2 
which Fred Waring and the members of his staff have developed in their many years of presenting music 
in concerts, films, recordings, radio and television. bi 
In addition to the choral activities, an Elementary Music Education Workshop, a Master Class for : 
piano teachers, a Youth Symphony Orchestra and Youth Choral Workshop are also scheduled. 
The 1958 faculty, headed by Fred Waring, will include Dr. Earl Willhoite, Tom Waring, Sigmund 
Spaeth, Jack Best, Leo Arnaud, John Raymond, Wallace Hornibrook, Charles Webb, Ed McGinley, Harry 
Simeone, Ray Sax, Helen Garlington, and Hawley Ades with Don Craig, well-known professional and 
festival choral conductor as guest instructor for the “Alumni” Workshop. 
@ For additional details concerning Texas session, write: ; 


Dean of the School of Music, SMU, Dallas. 


@ Concerning all Pennsylvania sessions, address: 
af Registrar, Fred Waring Music Workshop, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. & 
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LECTRONICS have come of 

age,—and not only in the fields 
of television, radio, or the manufac- 
ture of high speed aircraft and mis- 
siles, but—of all places—Music Edu- 
cation. 

No,—no one has yet come out with 
the ultimate in automation, the per- 
fectly disciplined robot that plays 
a horn with perfect intonation and 
with classic interpretation. Although 
genius has created the mechanical 
brain and the artificial heart, no one 
has mechanically synthesized the 
mind that interprets or that portion 
of the anatomy that feels and ex- 
presses emotion. I don’t think that 
anyone is likely to, nor do I think 
that anyone is trying to. 

However, science and electronics 
still serve us well in a sometimes re- 
mote but an ever-encompassing man- 
ner in the field of Music Education. 
Properly applied science has been 
used to remove barriers to the per- 
former’s art,—barriers such as faulty 
intonation, poor instrument re- 
sponse and others heretofore re- 
garded as either retarding or, in 
some cases, insurmountable. Science 
and electrenics serve us well from 
the very beginning of the manufac- 
turing of the educator's tools—the 
band instruments—to the final ex- 
pression of the results of the educa- 
tor’s labors,—the concert. 

Today's musical instrument—like 
any other manufactured item—be- 


The writer of this practical and up-to- 
date article is the newly appointed Director 
of Educational Services in the Band Instru- 
ment Division of C. G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, 
Indiana. Mr. Doty had had much experience 
in the field of music education, particularly 
in connection with the art and science of 
manufacturing and playing the popular in- 
struments of the band. 
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e Electronic Cl 


Cores A. Doty JR. 


gins on the drawing-board. Design- 
ing instruments is done by formula. 
Improvement in this design comes 
from modification of these formulas. 
It is quite possible, as well as most 
expedient, to try the changes mathe- 
matically before putting these modi- 
fications into effect. However, at 
every turn of the road (or should I 
say “every bend of the brass’’?) there 
is introduced a series of variables. 
Before further progress can be made, 
all combinations must be explored, 
causing ever-compounding additional 
combinations. An endless task? It 
could be, were it not for the mechan- 
ical brains,—those mammoth com- 
puters that digest and answer the 
information fed to them by our men 
of science. From the results of this 
computation it is possible to choose 
from the many answers a few that 
should work. 

The next step is experimental. 
Using our select information we may 


inician 


now build our models. Although ex- 
perimental models are generally re- 
garded as being hand-made, it must 
be realized that tolerances much 
closer than a hand-made operation 
could produce must be maintained. 
Again science, and in some Cases 
electronics, come into play. 

We now have our experimental 
model completed. How will it play? 
Will it be in tune? What will be 
the playing response? Will the har- 
monic content of the tone be evenly 
matched throughout all registers? 
Only one thing will provide the 
answer. That one thing is the play- 
ing of the instrument. This is not 
as simple as it may appear. Since 
every operation before this was ac- 
complished under as near to ideal 
conditions as possible, the playing 
must be done in similar stvle. 

To eliminate the human variables 
in the initial trials, we first have an 

(Continued on page 42) 


This newly created apparatus gives visual quantitative indications of intonation, 
dynamics and quality of musical tones. 


—Courtesy C. G. Conn Research Laboratories 
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FAVORITE 
COLLEGE SONGS 


for T.T.B.B. 
Just Published! 
From Alabama to Wisconsin— 


New York to California—new ar- 


rangements for MALE CHORUS 


of favorite songs from 30 colleges and universities. Com- 


piled and arranged by Herbert Haufrecht. 


Price 85c 


FIFTY FAVORITE 
BARBER SHOP 
BALLADS 


For Male Voices 


Memorable songs of every vari- 
ety—the popular standards from 
“Because of You” to “Laughing 
on the Outside” . . . college 
songs from Cornell to Wiscon- 
sin . . . old time favorites from “Camptown Races” to 
“Wanderin’”’ . . . arranged especially for the barbershop 
quartet by Edward Hunt. 


Price $1.50 


COWBOY 
CHORALS 


FOR MALE VOICES 
Traditional music of the West in 


colorful male chorus arrange- 


ments by Joseph Wood... a 


collection of 13 typical cowboy 
ballads, from “Buffalo Gals” to “Yippy Ti-Yi-Yo” . . . 
includes several which have never before been available 


for chorus. 
Price 75c 


SONGS MY MOTHER 
TAUGHT ME 


25 CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
for MALE VOICES 


as performed and 
recorded by the 


EMILE COTE 
GLEE CLUB 


Emile Coté, one of the nation’s outstanding Glee Club directors and 
a familiar figure in radio and concerts for many years, has compiled 
and arranged this collection of nostalgic melodies . . . a most valuable 


addition to the glee club repertoire. 


Price $1.25 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
One W. 47 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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The Cowboy Really Sings 


KATHRYN SANDERS RIEDER 


— the cowboy movie-hero 

almost more of a singer than 
a daring horseman of the range, 
some have thought the vocal angle 
over-emphasized. Actually this could 
scarcely be possible, for wherever the 
cowboy went his songs went along. 
He sang when he rode; he sang when 
he drove cattle; he sang around the 
campfire. For us today the songs 
have added charm, for in them the 
Old West lives again. In the thrill- 
ing stories these ballads spin, the 
popular American Hero—The Amer- 
ican Cowboy—rides again. 

“Cow-punching” reached its height 
from 1870 to 1890. In that time one 
million mustang ponies and twelve 
million long-horn cattle were herded 
up the long trail from Texas to mar- 
kets in Kansas, Wyoming, Montana 
and western states near them, These 
herds numbered from 1000 to 3000, 
and at times were as large as 5000 
head. To picture this is to under- 
stand the long, arduous nature of the 
drive. 

Ranches of a million acres were 
not unusual. There was the care of 
cattle in the winter season, the 
round-up in the spring, with the 
marking and branding of yearlings: 
later the drive from Texas to Fort 
Dodge, Kansas (or other western 
markets) of those ready for market. 
Large herds were also taken as far 
north as Montana, where grasses at 
certain seasons were more nutritious 
than in the south. Texas was the 
breeding-ground, while the climate 
and grass of Montana developed 
young cattle for market. The drives, 
while dangerous and difficult in the 
extreme, were welcome changes from 
the monotonous ranch life. 


Around, ahead and behind the 
cattle rode the young men who took 
care of the cows,—hence the name 
“cowboy”. They were skilled horse- 
men, quiet, generous and full of the 
hardihood and courage their job de- 
manded. In many, coupled with ex- 
treme youth, it produced reckless- 
ness and disdain of danger. They 
were expert gunmen, if they  sur- 
vived, for life brought them into 
contact with outlaws, Indian attacks, 
drunken brawls in the towns at the 
end of the long drive, where shoot- 
ings were common. Some men came 
west seeking adventure in cowboy 
life; some came with a past, and no 
questions were asked. But the cow- 
boy was a brave and fearless man, 
too seldom credited for the impor- 
tant part he played in opening the 
West. 


Songs of Solitude 


With so many long hours of soli- 
tary vigil to fill, the cowboy turned 
quite naturally to singing, whistling, 
humming, making up tunes, or 
verses to a tune he knew, or adding 
verses to a song already known. The 
man who could sing and thus shorten 
the hours on the drive, or elsewhere, 
was most highly appreciated. In fact 
some trail bosses were reluctant to 
hire a man who could not sing, for 
the songs were a real part of their 
life. Every happening became the 
subject for a song. Often whole 
groups of cowboys worked on the 
song, adding and changing to get 
the story to their liking. 

Singing had many other uses; it 
helped relieve boredom; it helped 
overcome fatigue with its infectious 


rhythm; it soothed the cattle and 
prevented stampeding. The how! of 
a coyote, the glimpse of a mountain 
lion, the strange surroundings did 
not dismay when a familiar voice 
was singing a reassuring song. The 
songs gave a spirit of comradeship 
and confidence to the cowboys, aside 
from making the time pass more 
quickly. 

Cowboy songs of some types had 
sharp accents and yells and were used 
in driving the cattle. In the songs, 
too, were recorded the life and his- 
tory of these frontier days. And, in 
their homespun way, they have made 
a lasting picture of the early West 
of which we never tire. 

In them. we see the cowboy rop- 
ing and riding, escaping Indians, 
or loping along a rocky trail, his 
spurs jingling, with cactus, lizards, 
tarantulas, rattlesnakes and prairie 
dogs for company. We see him living 
in summer heat, dust storms, rain, 
winter snow and sleet, fighting the 
bad men of the frontier towns, sing- 
ing of the sweetheart back home, of 
the people and adventures he met. 

Cowboy songs accompanied the 
times of pasturing the cattle, the 
long watches to protect them from 
wild animals, rustlers, or their own 
foolishness. There were songs of the 
rodeo. The solitude was filled with 
rollicking or lonesome song. Each 
ranch had songs of its own, and cow- 
boys drifting in were expected to 
sing new ones or to add to those 
already known. 

As for tunes, they used the old 
ones they knew. A few had “made 
up” tunes, but those most popular 
with the cowboys were written to 

(Continued on page 44) 
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"MYRON FLORE 


A new and easy beginner's method written by the featured artist on the 
LAWRENCE WELK Coast-to-Coast TV Shows. Holds your students interest 


while giving them a solid musical background. 


TUNES THEY LOVE + RHYTHMIC APPROACH + UNCLUTTERED + PACED PROPERLY 


Boe k il 25 | MUsIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. Dept. I 
« 1 t 619 W. Street 
& eal New York 19, N.Y, 
Book Hl. in Preparation ; Please send me one complimentary copy of the items checked, 

Moron Floren Accordian Method 

Book | Book 
Nam 
' 
Street 
City Mate 
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A Reference Library 


of Music 


MARGUERITE TAZELAAR 


OUSED in one of the most 
beautiful buildings in New 
York City, at Fifth Avenue and 42nd 
Street, is an institution renowned 
for its culture, services and authority. 
It is of course the lion-guarded New 
York Public Library, which is used 
daily by more than 8,000 persons for 
research and to borrow books from a 
collection of some 6,000,000 volumes. 
Staffed by highly trained experts, 
who serve a public amazingly diverse 
and far-reaching (letters come from 
every country, including Russia, re- 
questing information), this library's 
inflluence is felt around the world. 
Resting on 80 miles of bookshelves 
are the Gutenberg Bible, Thomas 
Jefferson’s draft of the Declaration 
of Independence and the 13th cen- 
tury Tickhill Psalter, representing 
only a few of the priceless treasures 
belonging to this unique storehouse. 
While it is not generally known, the 
New York Public Library is actually 
a private one, supported by several 
foundations, headed by Astor, Lenox 
and Tilden, and not by the tax- 
paying citizens of New York, al- 
though the multiple services ren- 
dered are free and for the benefit of 
all persons who wish to use them. 
One of its most important depart- 
ments is the Music Division, which 
in size and operation is second only 


Marguerite Tazelaar was for many years 
on the staff of the New York Herald Trib- 
une’s drama department, as critic and fea- 
ture writer. Occasionally, she pinch-hit on 
assignments for members of the music and 
dance department, her next-door neighbors 
in the City Room. Recently she has been 
working in radio and television and, as a 
free-lance, has had articles in various na- 
tional magazines. 
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to that of the Library of Congress 4 
Washington, D. C. A collection of 
more than 200,000 volumes includes 
biographies, scores, pamphlets, photo- 
graphs, lithographs, librettos and 
sheet music. 

Philip Miller, who has been with 
the Music Division for thirty years 
and is now first assistant to Dr. 
Carleton Sprague Smith, its chief, 
says that its cataloguing system is the 
most complete and analytical of any 
library in the world and that the 
research carried on within its walls 
is the most extensive, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Library of 
Congress. 

Dating back to 1912, when the 
Music Division started with a staff of 
two, who initiated its filing and 
cataloguing system, this system today 


Angel with Portative Organ 
—Courtesy of Diapason 


—Courtesy, Janet Segal 


has more subject headings, cross 
references and analytics than any 
other library in the country. Within 
minutes a user may find a libretto 
he is looking for, the biography of an 
obscure composer, 17th-century 
score, or a particular piece of sheet 
music. A Program Index carries dated 
program notes; a Portrait Index and 
clipping file supplement the Divi- 
sion’s vast reference library of opera, 
ballet, sacred music, popular and 
classical music. 

“Our job,” Mr. Miller said, “is 
to try and foresee what people will 
be looking for and to build up our 
files accordingly. We want to serve 
the public in its quest for musical 
information at anv time, whether 
past, present or future. It is not 
boasting to say that the greatest mu- 
sicians and scholars in this country 
and abroad come here to do re- 
search.” 

Gustave Reese, author of Music in 
the Middle Ages and Music in the 
Renaissance, did much of his re- 
search here. The late Dr. Horace 
Fellowes, English authority on the 
Elizabethan Period, visited the Mu- 
sic Division some years ago and was 
much impressed by the Drexel Col- 
lection, which includes the only 
surviving copy of Parthenia Inviolata. 

The great Arturo Toscanini oc- 
casionally visited the department to 
look over certain scores not obtain- 
able anywhere else. Aaron Copland 
has done research at the shiny, work- 
worn tables, as have George Bal- 
anchine, Roy Harris, Bruno Walter 
and many other distinguished mu- 
sicians, 


(Continued on page 40) 
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e@ “Tri-Coustic” hi-fi speaker 
system gives excellent 
sound reproduction, 
thrilling realism. 

@ Uses 3 intermatched quality 

speakers. 


@ 4-speeds. 


RCA 
“SCHOLASTIC” 
HIGH FIDELITY 
RECORD PLAYER 


(Type 
EDR-2) 


features teachers deman 


(Type 
Excellent frequency EDT-1) 
response. 


RCA “SCHOLASTIC” 
HIGH FIDELITY 
TAPE RECORDER 


Push-button controls. 


“Tri-Coustic” speaker 
system. 


@ 2-speed operation. 


Astonishing value in a 
low-cost player. 


@ Room-filling, two-speaker 
system. 


@ 4-speeds. 
“Ruggedized” construction. 


RCA “SCHOLASTIC” 
PORTABLE RECORD PLAYER 


(Type 
EDR-1) 


These fine new instruments of the RCA “‘Scholastic”’ 
line have been designed especially for schools. They 
perform beautifully . . . bring realistic sound to the 
classroom . . . and yet are simple enough for children 
to operate and rugged enough for constant school 
use. All ‘“‘Scholastic’’ Tape Recorders and Record 
Players have tough, scuff-resistant cases, reinforced 
speaker grilles. Record Player design includes 
guarded tone arm for protection while carrying. 


FREE BONUS OFFER TO EDUCATORS 


With each of these RCA Record Players, you receive 
a free Sampler Recerd of selections from RCA’s 
Educational Record Collection. Plus a special Bonus 
Certificate entitling you to purchase RCA Educational 
Records at 14 off nationally advertised prices Ask 
your RCA Audio-Visual Dealer for details. 


For complete descriptive information on RCA 
“Scholastic” aids to educators, and details on Record 
Bonus offer, write the address below. 


“Scholastic’”” Tape Recorder has push-button con- 
trols, voice-music switch, footage counter, output 
for external speaker, doubles as a PA System. 


Your RCA Audio-Visual Dealer will be delighted to 
see you or call on you about these great new RCA 
aids to education. He’s the dealer who supplies you 
with RCA 16mm Projectors . . . and his number is 
in your Classified Directory under ‘‘Motion Picture 
Equipment and Supplies.” 


44) RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Tmk(s) ® 


FEBRUARY, 1958 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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“Words by Puccini’ 


MARTIN KALMANOFF 


a4 ORDS by Puccini! It does 
look strange!” Thus spake 

Dr. Franco Colombo, managing direc- 
tor of G. Ricordi & Co., publishers 
of Puccini's operas, through whose 
hands must have passed hundreds of 
scores with the familiar inscription 
“Music by Giacomo Puccini” em- 
blazoned on the title page. And yet 
it was Dr. Colombe who had made 
possible my musical setting of this 
poem, written by Puccini a year be- 
fore he died. He finally obtained the 
permission of Mrs. Rita Puccini, 
daughter-in-law of the composer, to 
release the Lamento di Puccini, 
which I believe to be the only song 
in existence with words by Puccini. 
How had this song come into be- 
ing? I first became aware of the poem 
when I came across it in George 
Marek’s biography of Puccini. The 
composer had always held a fascina- 
tion for me, and this intimate 
glimpse into his most secret nature 
gave me a glaring insight into the 
emotional life of the man himself. 
I had been attuned to Puccini since 
my earliest awakening to the won- 
derful world of opera. I had felt a 
mystical affinity for Puccini, whom 
I idolized, an affinity which was en- 
hanced by the coincidence that my 
father shared the saine_ birthday 
and bore an uncannily striking re- 
semblance to him. At Harvard, my 
honors thesis was devoted to Puccini, 


Martin Kalmanoff is a versatile and pro- 
lific composer in many forms, including 
that of opera, in which he has won special 
distinction and awards. His practical set- 
ting of the “Lamento di Puccini”, with his 
own English translation, is published by 
Operation Opera, 881 Tenth Ave., New 
York City. 1958 ts the 100th anniversary of 


Puccini’s birth. 
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Giacomo Puccini 


despite the fact that the subject 
seemed somehow slightly disrepu- 
table for scholarly treatment, per- 
haps because of the stigma of Puc- 
cini’s fantastic commercial success. 
However, nothing had given me the 
sensation of feeling my way into the 
inner personality of the man as did 
this poem, which I Icter found 
quoted in biographies by Richard 
Specht and Dante del Fiorentino. (I 
later had the thrilling experience of 
playing one of my operas for Father 
Dante, for whom Puccini had often 
done the same with his masterpieces.) 

As for the poem itself, it may sur- 
prise the reader by its haunting tone 
of dejection, melancholy and hope- 
less resignation. Here is the tragedy 
of a man at the pinnacle of success, 
acclaimed the world over, wealthy, 
sought after by beautiful women, 


feted, celebrated, lionized, yet feel- 
ing completely alone, without a 
friend in the world, and no longer 
finding consolation in music. Puccini 
knew that he was subject to black 
moods, and he even used to joke 
about it. But in this poem, he looks 
forward to the repose that only 
death can give. He considers his life 
a hard one, though he knows that to 
many he must seem happy. As far 
as his successes are concerned, they 
are transient things, he writes, and 
leave him with very little. He is 
mostly struck by the fact that the 
joyousness of youth, which is what 
makes life most worth living, passes 
like a flash and before we know it 
we are face to face with eternity. 
This little poem of Puccini's may not 
be a poetic masterpiece, but in its 
profound sincerity and even naiveté 
it touches the heart. He who had 
set millions singing with his spon- 
taneously soaring melodies was to 
die of cancer of the throat. 

This poem stems from the same 
deep well of emotionalism Puccini 
drew on to move our hearts with 
the searingly beautiful and psvcho- 
logically true and telling music with 
which he invested the tragic stories 
of Boheme and Butterfly. It was this 
same sensitivity that made him suf- 
fer proportionately more than others 
who are not blessed, or cursed, with 
genius. Despite the fact that the satis- 
faction he derived from creation was 
great, he, though beloved of the 
gods, paid a heavy price for having 
been chosen as a vessel to convey 
these deeper perceptions to his fel- 
low men. Whom the gods love they 
also chastise! 

In addition to this, gnawing in- 
side Puccini was the doubt that any 
great artist has concerning the scope 
of his work. He was _ perceptive 
enough to know that he was pri- 
marily a singer of sentimental songs, 
songs of everyday people, and at 
times he must have felt himself to 
measure up as puny in stature along- 
side the imposingly grandiose figure 
of Wagner, who dealt with gods in- 
volved in great metaphysical, socio- 
philosophical schemes, expressed in 
music of a highly evolved and com- 
plex symphonic texture, with a titan- 
ic (and Teutonic) breadth of con- 
ception. Perhaps he didn’t realize 
that his special and unique gift wa, 
to make real for us the everyday 


(Continued on page 37) 
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DICK CONTINO 


and his 


"A OR Che a 


Top artist and top accordion, Dick Contino and 
his Settimio Soprani make music as one... and 
so rich, vibrant, and swelling the tone. together 
these two seem to equal a whole accordion band. 
The Accordion Hall of Fame has no brighter star 
than Dick Contino, and it takes a superb instru- 
ment to answer his exacting tonal demands and 
to withstand his rigorous treatment. The Settimio 
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Soprani does—perfectly. Its century-old, world- 
wide reputation is well earned. Artists everywhere 
know they can always depend upon the Settimio 
Soprani. Models for all accordionists from student 


to concert star. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
Chicago 30, Illinois 
Exclusive Distributors: Bell, Settimio Soprani, and Cellini Accordions 
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usic Educators’ Round Table 


Conducted by JACK M. WATSON 


(Indiana University School of Music 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
Paul Matthen 


HIS is the Age of the Scientist 

and of the Scientific Method. 
Although empirical research in prac- 
tice dates back beyond two thousand 
vears B.C., its use 
as a conscious, self- 
contained disci- 
pline is an inheri- 
tance from, among 
others, Roger Ba- 
con (c, 1214-1295) 
and more recently 
through Descartes 
and Newton. (To 
quote these names 
does not, of course, minimize the im- 
portance of men like Copernicus, 
Kepler and Galileo). Newton’s scien- 
tific attitude is closest to that of our 
own day: the combination of deduc- 
tive and inductive reasoning based 
upon the mathematical evaluation 
of data acquired under controlled 


conditions. 

There is reason to believe that 
even Newton acknowledged that dif- 
ficulty of defining subjective quali- 
ties and sensory effects caused by 
the vibration of a sounding body or 
a source of light. It is possible to 
measure the phenomena in scientific 
terms, but the description of any of 
these values or effects in subjective 
terms will result in as many versions 
and opinions as there are hearers or 
readers. For each interprets a sub- 
jective evaluation in terms of his 
own previous experience. 

The question at hand is the valid- 


departure, so we asked three specialists for their opinions. 


ity of the scientific method in the 
teaching of singing.. There is no 
doubt that accurate knowledge of 
the anatomy of the relevant parts of 
the body involved in singing is de- 
sirable and useful. Unfortunately, 
however, this information alone, 
assuming that it is based upon sound 
medical authority, will not assure 
proper vocal training. The study of 
singing is a complicated discipline. 
The concept of what constitutes good 
vocal tone varies widely with the 
culture, and has varied from genera- 
tion to generation. But the greatest 
problem is the fact that the kines- 
thetic sense varies greatly from per- 
son to person, and in the same per- 
son from one moment to another. 


Measuring Tones 


A tone can be measured, plotted, 
photographed on an_ oscillograph, 
but the conscious change in what 
most voice teachers call placement 
and tone color is difficult to achieve 
by explicit physical changes. Many 
variables make subjective analyses 
difficult. 

It might be possible, by critically 
co-ordinating the oscillograph with 
a dependable conditioned reflex, to 
arrive at a tone which many would 
consider beautiful. It is possible for 
a team of acousticians, physiologists, 
psychologists and musicians to scien- 
tifically analyze a voice. Whether 
such a team, having first established 
standards, could train a voice is a 
worthy project for experimentation. 
The thorn on the rose is the sorry 


NASMUCH as the Round Table has devoted no attention to problems of 
singing and voice production since articles by Sally Sweetland, Norman 
Cordon, Jerome Hines and Earl Rogers appeared some two years ago, it seems 
high time that we turn again to this fertile field of theory and controversy. With 


the growing interest in voice science, we figured that this might be a fruitful 


~].M.W. 


fact that someone's ear (other than 
the singer's) must be the final arbiter 
as to just how that beautiful tone 
will sound. This throws the problem 
into the lap of Aesthetics. The “‘de- 
pendable conditioned reflex” will 
have becn acquired by the combined 
means of anatomical and physiolcgi- 
cal knowledge, attempted kinesthetic 
control and much imagerv. This 
last, imagerv, is to the scientist a 
truly enigmatic unscientific 
mode of expression. He would accuse 
most voice teachers of learned ignor 
ance. 

The vocal instrument is probably 
the instrument least translatable into 
purely scientific terms. We do not 
address ourselves to it as with any 
other. No matter how intimately vou 
wear vour violin, vou can remove it 
from vour chin and study it. Yet all 
vour scientific analvses will not en- 
able vou to exactly duplicate the 
tone of a Stradivarius. 

The problem in its larger sense is 
succinctly stated in another context 
by Sir Arthur Eddington in an essay, 
The Domain of Physical Sciences: 
“Leaving out all aesthetic, ethical, or 
spiritual aspects of our env ironment, 
we are faced with qualities such as 
massiveness, substantiality, exten- 
sion, duration, which are supposed 
to belong to the domain of physics. 

“In a sense, they do belong: but 
physics is not in a position to handle 
them directly. The essence of their 
nature is inscrutable; we mav_ use 
mental pictures to aid calculations, 
but no image in the mind can be a 
replica of that which is not in the 
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mind. And so in its actual procedure 
physics studies not these inscrutable 
qualities, but pointer readings which 
we can observe. The reading, it is 
true, reflects the fluctuations of the 
word-qualities; but our exact knowl- 
edge is of the readings, not of the 
qualities. The former have as much 
resemblance to the latter as a 
telephone number has to a_ sub- 


scriber.”” 


Paul Matthen, Associate Professor of 
Voice at Indiana University, has been on 
the faculties of Be nnington College, Well 


esley College, Boston University and Union 
Theological Seminary: He has enjoyed a 
successful career as a professional singer, 
having appeared as soloist in concert, opera, 
radio and television. In addition to ap 
pearances with such major orchestras as the 
Boston Symphony and Philadelphia Or 
chestra in this country, he has had both 


opera appearances and concerts in F urope 


SCIENCE AND VOICE 
Philip A. Duey 


HE head of the physiology de 

partment of a large university 
once asked me, “Why do voice teach 
ers rush in where physiologists fear 
to tread”? Further 
discussion brought 
forth an attitude 
on his part that 
Was a mixture ol 
amusement and 
contempt toward 
those singing-teach- 
ers who base their 
teaching on physio- 
logical knowledge. 
Just how seriously are we to take the 
implications that such voice teachers 
are “fools”? What is the general state 
of vocal science upon which we may 
draw for teaching aid? To what ex- 
tent have the great teachers of the 
past depended upon such informa- 
tion? This short discussion will at- 
tempt to provide answers. The terms 
“anatomy” and “physiology” will be 
used in the strict sense, the former 
having to do with structure and the 
latter with function. 

History has long been looked 
upon as our greatest teacher. What 
does it offer for the problem at 
hand? Aristotle, whose insatiable in- 
tellectual curiosity led him to ex- 
plore almost every known phenom- 
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enon, pondered long over the voice. 
His ideas as expressed in De Anima, 
De Audibilibus and Problemata, 
while largely speculative, are often 
remarkably in agreement with opin- 
ions of our own time. Even before 
him the Hippocratic school of medi- 
cine made note of some of the super- 
ficial facts of voice production. Some 
five hundred vears later (c. 200 A.D.) 
Galen, rightly called the father of 
larvngology and the most famous 
anatomist of antiquity, described 
with remarkable exactitude the vocal 
processes, leaving surprisingly little 
for modern anatomists to finish. Not 
until after 1500 were the remaining 
details filled in and this was com- 
pleted by the middle of the 18th 
century. 


Early Theories 


The physiology of the voice had 
by no means such clear sailing. Aris- 
tole was quite nonplussed, asking 
questions and hinting at possible 
answers, but he made no attempt to 
state positive opinions. Galen on the 
other hand formed definite theories 
which prevailed for more than thir- 
teen hundred vears. He gave us the 
name glotits (or tongue) and said 
that the pitch of the voice depended 
upon the width or opening of the 
glottis, wide for low pitches, narrow 
for high pitches. Not until the ex- 
periments of Ferrein in 1741 was it 
shown that the vocal bands must ap- 
proximate and vibrate along the 
edges somewhat in the manner of 
strings in order to produce sound. 
He called the vocal bands or lips of 
the glottis cordes vocales, hence our 
term, “vocal cords”, 

The next notable enlightenment 
with respect to voc il physiology was 
made bv a singing-teacher. Manuel 
Garcia was unquestionably the most 
famous and influential voice instruc- 
tor of the 19th century. In 1855 his 


remarkable ingenuity led him to in- 
vent the laryngoscope, by which he 
could observe not only his own vocal 
bands in action but also those of 
others. While this instrument has 
been of inestimable value to physi- 
cians, the testimony of his many very 
famous pupils establishes the fact 
that Garcia made no use of it in his 
subsequent teaching and, after satis- 
fving his curiosity, discarded it as 
a means of vocal instruction. 

In recent vears the use of high- 
speed motion picture cameras has 
served to add to our knowledge of 
the functioning of the vocal pro- 
cesses. When these films are shown 
at normal speed the very remark ible 
functioning of the vocal bands mav 
be observed. Even here, mechanical 
limitations have vet to be overcome 
before the subtle and multifarious 
action of the phonating mechanism 
can bé studied in a manner that ma\ 
be wholly or even partially applied 
in the teaching studio. While our 
appreciation of the truly amazing 
organs of speech and song may have 
improved, however, with some of 
their functions more or less under- 
stood, many of our theories concern- 
ing phonation are still at odds and 
unproven. Indeed, new theories con- 
tinue to arise to compound our al- 
ready complex problems of teaching 


The all-important question to be 
considered is: To what extent can 
we safelv base a svstem of voice train- 
ing on the body of vocal science 
now available to us? It can be ac- 
cepted without reservation that 
knowledge is of great value in any 
area of endeavor. Ignorance is always 
the most difficult obstacle in our 
path. Every effort should be made to 
broaden our information that 
each teacher mav be enlightened to 
the fullest extent as to the nature 
of the singing instrument. The more 
we know. the more likely and quick- 
lv we should be able to advise and 
euide our students. However, it 
would seem that to place all our faith 
and emphasis on the s« ientific knowl- 
edge now at hand is at the very least 
questionable. In the opinion of com- 
petent physiologists and anatomists 
this knowledge is insufficient to jus- 
tify such a stand. The empirical 
methods used by the teachers of the 
bel canto period, i.e. the 17th and 
I8th centuries, produced singers who 
were in many respects the greatest 
the western world has ever known. 
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The only physiological factors 
stressed in these methods were ex- 
ternal, such as posture, breath con- 
trol (really tone control in the em- 
phasis on messa di voce), appearance, 
etc. In this writer’s opinion an em- 
pirical method, with judicious use 
of known scientific facts, will obtain 
the most likely and satisfactory re- 
sults. 


Philip A. Duey, Professor of Voice at the 
University of Michigan, has a Ph.D. degree 
from Columbia Before 
into teaching, Dr. Duey had a successful 
radio 


University. going 


career as a concert, oratorio and 
singer, appearing for several years on the 
Philip Morris shou 
He is the author of a book on bel canto 
that is widely accepted by musical scholars 


and other programs. 


and teachers. 


VOCAL METHODS 
Willis W. Beckett 


N THE entire realm of musical 

pedagogy, no single facet of study 
is more controversial than that 
which applies to vocal technique. 
There is such di- 
versification among 
singers and teachers 
with regard to the§ 
basic concepts of 
tone production 
and their applica- 
tion to vocal reper- 
toire as to preclude 
any ideology in the 
matter. It is not a 
question of mere variation in prac 
tices of methodology; rather, it is a 
conflict in philosophies as to whether 
the basic technique of singing is best 
accomplished by adhering to a physi- 
ological, psychological, acoustical, or 
empirical approach. 

There are, never:neless, points of 
convergence, emanating from each of 
these philosophies, which confine the 
entire problem to a circle of smaller 
radius. 

All will agree that vocal technique 
is merely a tool by which the emo- 
tional qualities of music are brought 
out; therefore, in order to develop 
any excellence interpretation, 
technique must be conditioned to a 
peak of perfection. Most methods 
imply that there is a cause for every 
effect and that some means may be 
employed to counteract improper 
production. Method, however, is no 
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more vital than the result which it 
produces. 

It is highly probable that sensi- 
tivity to tone and good musicianship, 
coupled with basic knowledge of 
phonation, are the true requisites for 
a good singing-teacher. 

Singing is one form of phonation; 
therefore, in essence, those principles 
which apply to good speech are also 
applicable to good singing. Speaking 
involves articulation, enunciation 
and pronunciation; but there is a 
basic difference between singing and 
speaking in that the latter involves 
phonation on definite pitches with a 
wide variety of qualities. Further- 
more, the singing range is much 
more extended than the speaking 
range. This implies, therefore, cer- 
tain ramifications to the basic prob- 
lems surrounding good speech. 

For example, when the upper or 
lower limit of the speech range is 
reached, it is often necessary to alter 
the original vowel to a sound which 
is easier to produce and permit the 
context of the words to carry the 
meaning. 

Vocal qualities are effected by 
mesns of the variable parts of the 
phonation system — mainly, the 
tongue, the mouth cavity and the 
lips. All these combine at various 
times and in various wavs to make 
good enunciation. 

In most instances, freedom of tone 
in voice production is what is most 
sought, but most difficult to achieve. 
The crux of this problem usually 
centers in the tongue and the muscles 
controlling it. In good speech, nat- 
urally produced, the tongue is re- 
laxed in taking certain positions for 
each vowel sound. It is generally 
agreed that tone position, whether 
in speaking or in singing, should be 
focused in the front of the mouth 
and in the facial mask. 

The natural position of the 
tongue, in articulation sounds, is 
arched. The degree of this arched 
position is governed according to the 
individual vowel; thus, when pro- 
duced naturally, the tone appears 
to be concentrated on the front side 
of the arch. In articulating the sound 
“a,” the tongue assumes its most 
natural arched form; whereas, in 
producing the sound “ah,” the 
tongue is depressed and assumes its 
most unnatural position. In view of 
these physiological conditions, it 
seems contrary to fact the “ah” is the 


vowel most widely used in vocalises, 
since the depressed tongue causes 
tension in the muscles controlling 
vocal apparatus. Similarly, the “ee” 
sound also creates a pronounced 
arch of the tongue and causes a flat 
and broad position of the mouth 
which contributes to the over-all ten- 
sion, 

Since the “a” vowel is produced 
with the least tension, it follows that 
it should logically be the key sound 
in more natural voice production and 
it can be the approach to articulat- 
ing all other phonation. 

Vowel sounds are closely allied to 
tone color. In this regard, when sug- 
gestions are given to singers to “color 
the tone,” they usually darken it by 
shifting the position to the back of 
the mouth cavity or into the throat. 
Conversely, if asked to whiten a 
vowel, they move the position to- 
ward the front of the mouth, The 
“a,” when sung in a relaxed, natural 
position, is whiter in color than the 
“ah.” Therefore, to produce an “ah” 
not sung with depressed tongue, it is 
advisable to sing an “a” and, while 
sustaining it, to register mentally the 
sensations involved in producing it; 
then slowly color the “a” to “ah,” 
retaining the same position as that 
used in singing the “ah.” The tongue 
will naturally alter its arched posi- 
tion, hut will not depress to a great 
degree. 

The same principle may be ap- 
plied to all vowel sounds. Indeed, 
by applying this practice, it is quite 
possible to achieve the most subtle 
variations of quality on the same 
vowel. For example, the “a” may be 
varied by thinking a suggestion of 
“short i.” 

In the final analysis, empirical 
methods based on experience and in- 
vestigation provide the best results. 

The texts of all song literature 
must be analyzed for their primary 
vowel sounds on which each svllable 
is built. When the singer knows his 
raw materials and what is desired, 
to produce the proper interpretative 
effects, it is then possible to color 
the vocal line at will. DDD 


Willis W. Beckett is a member of the 
faculty of the College-Conservatory of Mu- 
sic of Cincinnati, where he heads the 
Church Music Department and is director 
of choral organizations. Mr. Beckett has 
directed many oratorio and light opera 
performances throughout the mid-west, and 
is currently Chorus Master for the famed 
Cincinnati May Festival. 
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MUSIC AND SCIENCE 


ORMULA for producing a better 

scientist: Teach him to make 
music. That is the recommendation 
of a leading educator, Dr. Hobart 
H. Sommers, assistant superintendent 
of Chicago's public schools. 

Learning to play a musical instru- 
ment instills at least five qualities 
in the youngster, Dr. Sommers says. 
These are: 

1. Concentration. You can’t take 
your mind off the notes and what 
others are playing. 
hew to the line of this music, the 
director, the timing of the group. 
There is no such thing as “almost 
right” in music. 


2. Mental discipline. You have to 


3. Mathematical precision. Music 
is a form of mathematics in notation, 
timing, arrangement. The person 
who gets a deep understanding of 
music has improved his mathemati- 
cal judgment. 

#. Perseverance. In an age when 
more and more things are easy, 
music requires application and prac- 
tice. There is no way of “getting 
by.” It is a challenge that requires 
the student to conquer it. 

5. Teamwork and co-operation. 
As a member of a musical organiza- 
tion a youngster learns that he must 
fit in, subordinating the urge to show 
off, vet holding up his own assign- 
ment. 

“The carrvover of music training 
into other studies is shown,” says 
Sommers, “bv a recent survey of 200 
colleges in which officials of 196 de- 
clared that musically trained stu- 
dents were far superior to others. 
The tie-in is also dramaticalls 
demonstrated by another national 
survey that showed that 90 per cent 
of all elementary school honor stu- 
dents play some kind of musical in- 
strument.” 

Believing that “any technically- 
minded man needs music,”’ Dr, Som- 
mers foresees future scientific bene- 
fit in a recent American Music Con- 
ference report that 8,000,000 school- 
age children now play instruments 
or study music—more than triple the 
number of students studving in 1947. 
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PRAYERS OF KIERKEGAARD 
Samuel Barber 


For mixed chorus, soprane solo and or- 
chestra, with incidental tenor solo; aito 
solo ad libitum. 1.58 


Gabriel Faure 
For four-part chorus of mixed voices with 
soprano and baritone soli. 1.00 


THE SEVEN LAST WORDS 
Josef Haydn 


Cantata for four-part chorus of mixed 
voices with piano accompaniment. 9 96 


THE TRIUMPH OF CHRIST 
Helen Jun Marth 


A new Easter cantata for four-part chorus 
of mixed voices with soprano, contralto, 
tenor and baritone soli, with organ accom- 
paniment. 1.00 


RHAPSODY FOR THE MERRY MONTH 
OF MAY—John Jacob Niles 


For full chorus of mixed voices with soto 
mezzo soprano (or soprano) and piano 
accompaniment. 1.60 


WHO ARE YOU? 
John Sacco 


A short cantata based on an incident from 
Lewis Carroli’s “Alice in Wonderland”’ 


especiaily designed for use in concerts 
and on assembly programs. 15 


SPRINGTIME IN GOD’S GARDEN 
D. A. Jacobus 


A cantata for Junior voices. 60 


G. SCHIRMER 


EW YORK: 3 EAST 43rd STREET 
CLEVELAND: 43 THE ARCADE 
LOS ANGELES: 700 WEST 7th ST. 
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The Artist 
as Teacher 


WILLIAM A. C. ZERFFI 


HERE is a widespread belief 
that any artist, the excellence 
of whose performances have been at- 
tested to by both press and public, 
possesses the ability to teach others 
who are seeking to attain a similar 
eminence. Unfortunately, however, 
the matter is not quite as simple as 
at first thought it may have appeared 
to be. Many great performers were in 
their youth known as child _prodi- 
gies; in other words, their gifts were 
so great that many problems which 
less gifted but nevertheless potential- 
ly excellent artists encounter were 
almost automatically solved. Such be- 
ing the case, it would be rather naive 
to assume that they would have a 
clear understanding of handicaps 
that they may not have realized 
existed. This is by no means meant 
to imply that they could not through 
a careful study of pupils’ difficulties 
become aware of them, but such 
knowledge is not instinctive and 
must be learned. A very brilliant 
pianist once said to me: “I just 
never had to work for technic; my 
fingers always seemed to fall in the 
right place”. Very fortunate for her, 
but hardly conducive to her develop- 
ment as a teacher! Would this ability 
necessarily solve the problems of 
those whose fingers did not oblig- 
ingly “fall into place” as desired? 
When it comes to singers, the same 
principle holds good. The possession 
of a fine functioning vocal organ 
likewise does not carry with it the 


The writer of this stimulating and per- 
haps controversial article is well known as a 
teacher of singing, with headquarters in 
New York City. He has contributed to the 
columns of Music JOURNAL in the past, be- 
sides writing for other magazines. 


knowledge as to how the tones are 
produced, and there are not many 
singers who have the honesty which 
was expressed by Adelina Patti, who, 
when asked how she sang, replied: 
“T don’t know”. 

Many gifted singers, when they 
have ceased singing in public, turn 
to teaching, believing no doubt in 
all sincerity that thev can be of help 
in aiding others achieve the success 
they themselves enjoved. But when 
attempting to teach others, who, 
while they may possess excellent 
voices, are handicapped by various 
faulty habits of voice produc tion, the 
teacher will find that he faces prob- 
lems which, due to his natural ease 
of production, he has never before 
encountered. 

The solution of these problems 
will require a careful and thorough 
study of the vocal mechanism, some- 
thing which during his singing ca- 
reer he mav not have found to be 
necessary. Should he attempt to in- 
struct his pupils without such know! 
edge, the results will be unfortunate 
for the pupils. A renowned prima 
donna of earlier vears used to say to 
her pupils: “Keep the voice on the 
lips; do as I do”, which advice could 
hardly be called a vocal instruction. 
This is not to imply that an inspir- 
ing pupil can not gain from associa- 
tion with an experienced and artistic 
singer, but no one can achieve ar- 
tistry without a sound technical 
foundation. It is not only possible 
but in many cases absolutely true 
that a singer can achieve the greatest 
possible success without the slightest 
knowledge as to how he produces his 
tones, but when he turns from sing- 
ing to teaching, the matter takes on 
a very different aspect. DDD 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
TO ORIENTAL MUSIC 


(Continued from page 18) 


studying certain instruments. (The 
Eastman instructor is continuing her 
study of the Chinese butterfly harp— 
by mail between Rochester and 


Henolulu!) 


All the publicity and obvious in- 
terest of westerners in these arts 
which heretofore had been hidden 
under a bushel has had an immedi- 
ate effect on University students in 
the music department, and of course 
has heightened the confidence of the 
older Oriental people who have kept 
their music alive. Several students 
requested Miss Smith to arrange in- 
struction on the Japanese shakuhachi, 
a bamboo vertical flute, with only 
four finger-holes in front and one in 
back, a verv difficult instrument be- 
cause of the embouchure. It was 
traditionally the instrument of beg- 
ging Buddhist monks. and is now 
popular in chamber music ensembles 
with the koto and samisen. Miss 
Smith procured the instruction of 
Shuji Mikami, who has a fine reputa- 
tion as a musician in Japan and has 
been living in Honolulu in recent 
vears. She assists by transcribing the 
Japanese notation. Twenty-three stu 
dents joined the class, a verv large 
number when one realizes that a few 
vears ago even those who knew what 
a shakuhachi is, would not have con- 
sidered it worthy of stud, 

Of special importance to laymen 
who cannot get much out of the 
poorly recorded or fragmentarv ma 
terial musicologists have to 
work with, the use of high-fidelity 
equipment now gives a really clear 
sound-picture of the unusual and 
subtle effects of Oriental music, 
which previously were either dis- 
missed as cacophony or were super- 
ficially imposed upon western forms. 
This advance, together with pioneer- 
ing work such as Miss Smith’s should 
give Oriental music a much more 
familiar role in the universality of 


music. 
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e EASY KEYS 
© COMPLETE INSTRUMENTATION 
REHEARSAL NUMBERS 
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Carnegie Hall at Home 


ALLEGRA DOHERR GUNNING 


N Y HUSBAND and I were strol- 

ling down the street one day, 
in the not so very merry month of 
October, and we discovered that it 
was a fairly merry month after all. 
We discovered a new concept in 
home music, and we haven't had a 
peaceful night’s sleep since. What we 
discovered was Stereophonic Sound, 
for the home, in the person of a tape 
recorder. 

I’m sure that most of you reading 
this have, at one time or another, 
been to a wide-screen movie, with 
Stereophonic Sound. This being the 
case, you know that the music, or 
sound, comes from that part of the 
theatre where the sound should be 
taking place. Let me explain a little 
better. If you are sitting in the 
middle of the theatre, you hear the 
door on the right of the screen, 
from the speaker on the right side 
of the theatre. And the man who 
is sitting on the left side of the 
screen speaks through the appro- 
priate speaker, so that you will think 
that the sound is actually coming 
from his lips. This, of course, is the 
most realistic approach. And this is 
the new concept in home music that 
has turned my hubby and me into 
a blubbery mass of relaxed nerves. 

I’ve wandered away from the orig- 
inal story, so, if you please, back to 
the street that we were strolling 
down... . : Ah yes, here we are. We 
heard these strains of music, and 


Mrs. Gunning is an enthusiastic music 
lover, in her early twenties, at present living 
in Mt. Clemens, Michigan, with her hus- 
band and two children. She is a natural 
spokesman for the newest developments in 
recorded music as a small-town substitute 
for Carnegie Hall itself. 
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thought it was a demonstration of 
some sort, “probably hi-fi,” he said. 
“Yeah”, I said, because we wanted 
one so much. So we nonchalantly en- 
tered the store, and stood listening to 
the hi-fi, and, when it was over, 
sighed deeply and started to leave. 
Ah, there’s the rub. We heard the 
man saying. . . You think that’s 
good music; step over here and listen 
to this new stereophonic tape re- 
corder we have. This,” he enun- 
ciated, “is rt.” Oh, well, we thought 
in unison, salesmen have to be that 
way, but we decided to stay anyhow. 


Surprise! Surprise! 


The good salesman went over, 
flipped a switch and rewound the 
demonstration tape, and we waited. 
Pretty soon, we heard some talking, 
then, and I palpitate as I write, 
IT started! They were playing some 
ballet music, and part of it was com- 
ing from one speaker and part of it 
from another, in the hi-fi set that was 
standing near by. We stood startled 
and transfixed for a moment, and 
then Hubby got curious and started 
asking questions. 

“Is this two recordings?” he asked, 
very technically. “Oh, no, sir. Let 
me explain. You see,” he pointed 
to the tape, “this is a stereophonic 
tape, recorded with three needles 
and three microphones, all onto one 
tape. The tape recorder plays them 
back, part of the sound coming from 
the amplifier on the recorder, and 
the other part of the sound coming 
from an auxiliary speaker, like the 
one on the hi-fi there. There is a 
speaker available .. .”” “Yes, but how 
do you get these tapes? I suppose 


. and we 


they only make a few 
couldn’t buy all the tapes we wanted, 
the way we could with records.” We 
thought we had him stumped, but 
that salesman was resilient and 
bounced right back. “Oh, no, sir. 
Most good music stores carry a very 
wide and large assortment of tapes,— 
everything from popular to classical 
music. Not only that, but besides a 
wonderful music system, you have 
the advantages of a tape recorder.” 
Poor Hubby, he was smitten. I was 
afraid for our marriage, this new 
love was so intense. He closed his 
eyes, and I closed mine, and we just 
stood, enraptured by the too real 
sound of the concert. Soon, they 
switched to an aria of some kind, 
and we were sitting in Carnegie 
Hall, in New York. (They plan to 
tear it down, you know.) The piano 
and flutes came from one -peaker, 
while the softer tones of the strings 
came from the other. If a violin 
solo was called for, we heard it from 
the appropriate speaker, and unless 
you have been to a real concert, you 
would swear you were right there. 

Now, let’s be sensible for a mo- 
ment, and discuss the possibilities 
for this type of music,—tape that is. 
First, of course, there are the avail- 
able tapes—plenty of them, but good. 
Second, if you owned a tape re- 
corder, and a pal of yours owned a 
hi-fi set, you could take your recorder 
to his home, record his music on 
your tapes, and have hi-fi. 

Now, let’s go a step further, and 
look into the possibilities of record- 
ing from another angle. Say you live 
in New York, and your parents live 
in the mid-west. Travel is expensive, 

(Continued on page 43) 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


E. OLDS & Son, Fullerton, Calif., 

e manufacturers of custom-crafted 
band instruments for over half a 
century, announce the establishment 
of the annual F. E. Olds & Son 
scholarships in music. 

The scholarships, consisting of 
awards in the amounts of $500, $350, 
and $200, are open to all juniors, 
seniors and graduate students in 
accredited schools or departments of 
music at the college level. 

Awards will be made for the thesis, 
term paper, or article judged by a 
scholarship committee as showing the 
greatest evidence of original think- 
ing, sound research and intelligent 
objectives. The paper may be on any 
relating to instrumental 
strings, reed, brass 


subject 
music, including 
and kevboard. 
Every year four competent music 
educators will be chosen to serve on 


the scholarship committee. The 
chairman of the 1958 committee is 
G. C. Bainum, director emeritus, 


Northwestern University Bands. 
Others serving are C. A. Burmeister, 
chairman, Dept. of Music Education, 
Northwestern Universitv, George 
Waln, professor of woodwinds and 
ensembles, Oberlin College, and 
Manley R. Whitcomb, director of 
bands, The Florida State University. 

Papers are to be submitted be- 
tween March | and June 1, 1958, and 
further details should be secured in 
advance by addressing the F. E. Olds 
& Son Scholarship Committee, 7373 
N. Cicero Avenue, Chicago. >>> 


Public, private and parochial high 
school students are eligible to en 
ter the Merriweather Post Contest, 
which is sponsored by the National 
Symphony Orchestra. First, second 
and third prizes include cash awards 
in addition to guest 
with the orchestra. Full information 
may be obtained by writing to Ralph 
Black, Manager, National Symphony 
Orchestra, Hotel Roosevelt, Wash- 
ington 9, D.C, 


appearances 


Mrs. Bonnie Bourne, President of 
Bourne, Inc.. has been elected to the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and 


FEBRUARY, 1958 


Publishers (ASCAP). Mrs. Bourne, 
who is the first woman to act as an 
ASCAP Director, will serve out the 
term of her late husband, Saul H. 
Bourne, ASCAP’s former Treasurer. 


Commencing February 10, the 
New School for Social Research in 
New York City will present seven- 
teen music courses and workshops. 
Among these will be ‘Masterpieces 


of Twentieth Century Music,” of- 
fered by Henry Cowell; a Chamber 
Music Workshop, directed by Emil 
Hauser and Imre Pogany; a seminar 
on “The Role of Jazz in American 
Culture,” delivered by Marshall W. 
Stearns; “Experimental Composi- 
tion,” given by John Cage; “Creative 
Keyboard Harmony and Improvisa- 
tion,” presented by Ernest T. Fer- 
and, and “The Psychology of Mu- 
sic,” offered by Norman Cazden. 


lent. 


Murray, outstanding clarinetist 


who agrees beyond question 
that the LINTON PRESTIGE 
WOODWIND LINE is far su- 
perior to anything offered 
today. “We are proud to fea- 
ture it in our store,” Mr. 
Johnston says. 


FIVE OTHER MODELS IN OUR 
“BIG SIX” LINE of Bb CLARINETS 
FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


Write for Literature and Prices 


“I have tested LINTON Clarinets thoroughly 
and have found them to be consistently excel- 
I use LINTON Clarinets and endorse 
them and recommend them to all of my 
pupils.’ — Murray L. Sullivan 


with 
Rapids Symphony and Woodwind Quintet, has an 
impressive background. He's a graduate of Michigan 
Staie, a member of the U.M. Summer Band and the 
Saladin Shrine Band, and is also a gifted teacher and 
director of the Rockford, Mich., High School Band. 


At the right is Woodrow Johnston, sales manager of 
Musical Instrument Exchange, Grand Rapids, Mich., 


Makers of Today's Finest Complete Woodwind Line 


ELKHART, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


CRACK- 


the Grand 


EASE OF 
PLAYING 
EQUALS 
THAT OF 


A $300 
CLARINET 


MODEL 10-W 


$424°° 
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English Madrigals 


for American Schools 


JOSEPHINE FOLEY HOLTGREVE 


NE of the most important goals 

of our music education pro- 
eram in the schools today is that of 
making music a refreshing experi- 
ence for the children. We often be- 
come so busy teaching the mechanics 
of music that we overlook what is, 
in my opinion, the most important 
aspect of music education—that of 
making music such an enjoyable ex- 
perience for the children that they 
will want to continue their per- 
formance and appreciation of it in 
one way or another for the rest of 
their lives. This does not minimize 
the importance of teaching that the 
whole note gets four counts; but with- 
out the ability to express or knowl- 
edge to enjoy it, music becomes as 
cold and lifeless as a newly fallen 
snow—nice to look at from the fire- 
side, but “please don’t push me out 
into it. 

Assuming that the music program 
of a school is functioning in a satis- 
factory manner and the children are 
receiving sufficient instruction in the 
mechanics of singing, we must look 
around for further ways of expand- 
ing the program so as to expose these 
children to as diversified a sampling 
of good music as possible. Their re- 
pertoire must surely include some 
interesting choral works, some well 
arranged French or German Lieder, 
some American or European folk 
songs, religious songs from all pe- 
riods, patriotic songs and well chosen 
arrangements of musical comedy. 


Mrs. Holtgreve teaches vocal music in the 
elementary and secondary schools of Shelbi- 
na, Missouri. She holds a B.S. degree in 
Music Education from the University of 
Missouri and has completed work for a 
Master’s degree at Kirksville State College. 
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This is generally considered a satis- 
factory vocal library; it is certainly 
a commendable one, but a teacher 
who stops there is closing the door 
upon one of the most interesting and 
fascinating song stvles of all time, 
that of the English madrigal. 

Perhaps one of the reasons the 
madrigal is not sung more among 
high school groups is because of the 
teacher's feeling of inadequacy. Un- 
less the director understands the 
spirit in which the madrigal was 
written and can impart that spirit 
to the choir, the song loses its dis- 
tinctiveness. 


Historic Background 


The rise and fall of the English 
madrigal is quite interesting and 
should be told to high school stu- 
dents. The fact that it originated 
in Italy, not England, is not so im- 
portant to them as the idea that it 
was a wedding of the 16th century 
English folk song and tive intellectual 
contrapuntal (melody-against-melo- 
dy) style of music writing that was 
imported from the Continent. A 
teacher must use discretion in pre- 
senting madrigal history, taking into 
consideration the students’ back- 
grounds and probable interest. 

Because the influence of the Flem- 
ish contrapuntal masters was felt 
more and more during the early 
1500's the folk song of northern Italy 
(frottola) gradually changed in style 
from an accompanied melody to a 
polyphonic three to five-part vocal 
composition. This was the beginning 
of the madrigal and it grew and de- 
veloped in Italy so that by the 
second half of the 16th century it 


was a well matured song form. 
These madrigals were printed in 
what were called part-books, one 
voice in each book. These part- 
books found their wav to England, 
where they were sung and enjoyed. 
By the time Elizabeth I had ascended 
the throne (1558) the madrigal had 
become a definite part of English 
music, although the great school of 
English madrigalists had not yet ap- 
peared. 

Probably at no time in British 
history did the arts thrive as they 
did in Elizabethan England. While 
the name of Shakespeare was synon- 
ymous with theatrical perfection, 
and his writing the ultimate in 
poetic expression, another man, Wil- 
liam Byrd, became the father of the 
English madrigal—the most popular 
musical art form enjoyed by the peo- 
ple of that country. 

The English madrigal was not 
performed by professional singers at 
concerts. Madrigal singing by the 
household and guests was a popular 
way of spending an exciting eve- 
ning in the Elizabethan home. Peo- 
ple of moderate education were ex- 
pected to sing these songs fairly well 
at sight (while having the benefit of 
seeing only their own part in their 
part-book) and enjoy it as a recrea- 
tion. Our boys and girls should re- 
member this as they fumble through 
their parts during rehearsals. 

Madrigal composition and singing 
remained popular until the end of 
the Tudor and Stuart regimes, when 
the Commonwealth was established 
in 1649. With the Puritans in charge 

(Continued on page 52) 
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WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN IN MUSIC 


(Continued from page 10) 


lasting quality by his contemporar- 
ies. Yet more songs were written 
about him than about any other 
character in history, with only Wash- 
ington as a rival. 

As to their musical tastes, more is 
known of Lincoln's favorites than 
Washington's. Certainly Sillinger’s 
Round and Strathspey’s Reel and 
Greensleeves and Cock o’ the North 
appealed to the amiable Virginian 
as they did to his contemporaries, 
Patrick Henry and Morgan and Jef- 
ferson. Lincoln is known to have 
listened in quiet contemplation to 
Kathleen Mavourneen and Rock Me 
to Sleep, Mother. Gay songs pleased 
him as well, including The Blue 


orite seems to have been Oft in the 
Stilly Night, which was sung at his 
funeral. 

So they stand, these two giants, 
musically,—both devoted to it, both 
deeply moved by it, both honored by 
it so far as the abilities of their mu- 
sical contemporaries permitted. Thus 
music has proved itself once more a 
common bond between the great 
men of history and millions of or- 
dinarvy mortals who can share their 
feelings if not their achievements. 


“WORDS BY PUCCINI” 


( Continued from page 26 


Butterfly, who describes herself in 
the first act of the opera that bears 
her name as “rinnegata, e. . . felice” 
(renounced, but. . . happy), Puccini 
was unhappy. 


Singers’ Reaction 


I was well aware that people 
might think me presumptuous to at- 
tempt to interpret Puccini's words 
in music. However, I was so deeply 
moved by the pathos of this poem 
and the feeling I had of at last know- 
ing the complete Puccini through 
these words—not just the great com- 
poser but the fragile human being— 
and of realizing that he was after 
all a person like anyone else and 
subject to the same moods, that I 
sought to amplify musically what I 
sensed Puccini felt when he penned 
those words from the very depths of 


Tailed Fly, which he called “that 

buzzing song.” On first hearing emotions that affect us most deeply. 
Dixie, he is reported to have shout- The essence of artistic truth and what I felt in this poem, this re- 
ed, “Let's have it again. Let’s have it’ aesthetic rightness is the same on vealing look into the heart of a 
again.” And Adelina Patti wrote that any scale, and the “little things” he great man, and approve of its mu- 
Mr. Lincoln was particularly en- dealt with are sometimes the great- sical setting. This sense of com- 
chanted by her interpretation of — est. Yet, d munication is my justification and 
Home, Sweet Home. His actual fav- Puccini, unlike his own heroine, reward. >>> 


COLLEGIUM MUSICAE NOVAE 


despair. I was deeply gratified that 
many of our finest singers have felt 


espite his popular success, 


A new series of easy contemporary music 
for string and chamber orchestras .. . 


CMN includes works by outstanding, younger European composers which 


can be easily grasped and performed by school and amateur orchestras. 


Varied in style and form, flexibly scored, the 27 compositions now 
available are also stimulating program material for concert performance 


by professional groups. 


A catalogue listing the CMN works is available upon request. Scores may 


be examined at all better music stores. 
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RADIO 


AND RECORDING TECHNIQUES 


(Continued from page 14) 


front and the other instruments 
where you would expect to find them 
in a concert hall performance. Re- 
hearsals are conducted in what might 
be called a “workshop” manner. 
Since, with few exceptions, I use the 
same personnel, the men know what 
I want. It is possible to read through 
a number and then record it imme- 
diately. On the other hand, we may 
“talk-down” a number before play- 
ing it, outlining the parts that should 
be prominent and those that should 
be played as background,—in general 
discussing how the score is to sound. 
The players must be constantly re- 
minded of their place in the en- 
semble and made to achieve the 
proper balance, if necessary. 

Balance is achieved in the room by 
the conductor and orchestra just as 
though they were performing on a 
concert stage. The theory as well as 
the practice is:—if the balance is 
right in the room, it will be right on 
the microphone. 


For most of our work we need only 
one “over-all” microphone, placed 
ahead of and above the strings. A 
soloist, such as a singer, or a solo 
group, such as a quartet or chorus, 
will have their own “mike”, which 
will be blended with the one used for 
the orchestra. For that intimate, 
muted brass tone, we sometimes use 
an additional “mike”, with the 
brasses playing directly into it. 


“Chamber” Effect 


The studio we use for recording 
has a low ceiling and a certain 
amount of natural reverberation and 
to this the audio-engineers add a 
little more. 7 nis is done by means of 
a “chamber” on a lower floor. The 
“mikes” are “piped” into a 
speaker in this chamber, where 
another “mike” picks up the sound 
and returns it to the control-room. 
Here the engineers control the 
amount of high and low frequencies 


studio 


excellence 
nd mechanical superiority 


to be recorded, as well as the amount 
of reverberation to be used. These 
men are my “ears”. They are highly 
skilled and I trust them to record 
what I want. 

Whenever I have been asked to 
advise school and college conductors 
in their work, I have hesitated be- 
cause I have always been impressed 
with their performances. However, 
when pressed to give such advice, I 
have added the following to the 
foregoing: Study and listen to all 
types of music, played by all manner 
of combinations. (A night club per- 
former often teaches me as much as 
a Carnegie Hall recital). Keep up 
with the advances in musical theory 
and don’t hesitate to make judicious 
use of new chord and scale systems 
in your own writing. Above all, keep 
constantly in mind that a conductor's 
job is faithfully to “realize” the 
score at hand. To this end, always 
regard balance as an integral part of 
interpretation and take the means 
and the time necessary to make it 
sound as its creator intended it 
should. When it is “right’’ to you, it 
will be “right” for your listeners. 
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REDUCING PIANO STUDENT MORTALITY 


(Continued from page 16) 


numbers also afford the adolescent 
a chance to release some of his pent- 
up emotions by way ot song, a most 
healthful and beneficial outlet. 

At this juncture, some teachers 
mav ask, “How can we teach eftec- 
tively if we are constantly bowing 
to the will of the pupil?” The an- 
swer is that at no time does the 
good teacher lose sight of his goal, 
which is the development of fine 
musicians and true music lovers. He 
is, however, aware of the fact that 
the road to musicland is not all 
paved, that a student will encounter 
many rough spots and detours in 
the course of his journey. Hence, the 
presentation of well chosen sup- 
plementary material will help to 
make a student’s progress more 
rapid. 

And now let us consider the adult 
beginner. As a result of viewing 
much fine talent on television and of 
reading numerous advertisements 
telling of the ease with which a per- 
son can learn to play the piano, 


many adults are now taking music 
lessons. There are plenty of excellent 
courses specifically designed for 
adult beginners, and the _progres- 
sive teacher uses them to good ad- 
vantage. All too often, the adult is 
given the same material that is as- 
signed to the youngster. This, ob- 
viously, is a grave mistake, as the 
adult wishes his playing to sound 
rich and full. In order to capture 
and retain his interest, therefore, the 
teacher ought to give him simple 
melodies, with big-sounding chordal 
accompaniment, 

In conclusion, I should like to 
offer the following reminders: Let 
us at all times recall that we are 
members of a great and noble pro- 
fession and, consequently, that we 
should do everything possible to ad- 
vance professionally. Let us read our 
journals and attend our music ed- 
ucators’ conferences so that we can 
learn about the teaching methods 
and experiences of our colleagues. 
Let us respect our fellow educators, 


for they are also trying to do a good 
job of bringing music into the lives 
of those desirous of understanding 
and enjoying it. And let us remem- 
ber that if we do our work well, we 
shall fully realize what Rudyard Kip- 
ling had in mind when he wrote in 
L’Envoi: . . . “But each for the joy 
of the working, and each in his sep- 
arate star, Shall draw the Thing as 
he sees it for the God of Things as 


they are!” 


The joint convention of the Amer- 
ican String Teachers Association and 
the Music Teachers National Associ- 
ation’s East-Central Division will be 
held February 16-19 at the Pick- 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. A varied program of concerts, 
recitals, demonstrations, discussions 
and workshops will be conducted 
during this period, and outstanding 
speakers and panel personalities will 
include Duane Haskell, Gilbert Wal- 
ler, William Bagwell, Clifford Cook, 
Ernest Harris, Burrill Philips, How- 
ard Van Sickle and Bernard Fischer. 


WHO'S WHO IN CHORAL MUSIC 


Archie Jones 


Professor of Music at the University of Texas. Choral clinician 
and author of many books on the teaching of choral music. 


Lois and Raymond Rhea 


Raymond Rhea, Director of Music in the public schools of Corpus Christi, Texas, serves as clinician 
and adjudicator at many music festivals. His wife Lois is active as a music teacher and accompanist. 
Together they have composed and arranged hundreds of octavos and choral collections. 


Present their new Choral Textbook 


FIRST STEPS TO CHORAL MUSIC 


@ 15 chapters by Dr. Jones starting with Posture, Breathing, 
Tone and carrying through to Stage Presence, “Be-Sures 
and “Be-Wares.” 

@ 140 pages of choral arrangements relating to the text by 
Lois and Raymond Rhea for boys’, girls’, and mixed voices. 

Price $4.00 (U.S.A.) 
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A REFERENCE LIBRARY OF MUSIC 


(Continued from page 24) 


One day Margaret Truman breezed 
in to look at some early American 
songs for one of her forthcoming 
recordings. 

“She was so nice and friendly,” 
Mr. Miller said, adding, with a 
smile, that she attracted more atten- 
tion than many celebrated figures 
from the musical world. “The page- 
boys and others came hurrying in 
for a glimpse of the President’s 
daughter, as soon as word got around 
that she was here.” 

Speaking of Miss Truman, Mr. 
Miller said a letter arrived one day, 
asking for the name of the composer 
who wrote The Little Fairy Waltz, 
which President Truman _ often 
played on the piano. A prompt reply 
informed the writer it was Streabogg. 

Genevieve Oswald, Curator of the 
Music Division’s Dance Collection, 
a dark-haired, animated young 
woman, said many of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera staff used the vast re- 
sources of the library for its ballet 
features. For Samson and Delilah, 


for example, prints and reproduc- 
tions of costumes of Biblical times, 
were assembled for the Saint-Saéns 
work. Zachary Solov, the 
grapher, spent hours of research, go- 
ing over pictures of sculpture, bas- 
relief and lithographs, for ideas and 
motifs for his dances. 


hore« 


Toseanini Collection 


One of the valuable 
tributions ever presented to the 
Dance Collection was made in 1954 
by Walter Toscanini, son of Arturo 
Toscanini. It is so vast, it is still 
being catalogued. This collection in- 
cludes 1500 volumes, 1500 prints and 
some 50,000 photographs, as well as 
rare clippings and playbills, ballet 
scores and lithographs from the 17th, 
18th and 19th centuries. It is one of 
the largest and most important col- 
lections of its kind in the world. 

The New York Public Library is 
the only library in the United States 
which has a section devoted to the 


most con- 


Dance, as a subject. Another of this 
Collection’s priceless items is the 
Enrico Cecchetti Manual, the only 
copy in the world. Recently a letter 
came from a ballet fan in Moscow, 
inquiring about it, mentioning the 
fact that for many years Signor 
Cecchetti had taught in St. Peters- 
burg and that he was also the teacher 
of Nijinsky and Pavlova. 

Another recent treasure acquired 
by the Music Division is the Elliot 
Shapiro Collection of American Sheet 
Music, which goes back to our ear!- 
iest publications. It was purchased 
by the library and, according to 
John Edmunds, in charge of the 
Americana Collection of the Music 
Division, is a unique acquisition. It 
is surprising, he pointed out, to find 
a collection of such great value lo- 
cated in the heart of Manhattan, 
available to scholars of neighboring 
Universities, such as Princeton, Co- 
lumbia, Yale and others, as well as 
the general public. 

Mr. Edmunds is enthusiastic 
over the rare Songsters owned by the 
library. This collection the 
whole of the 19th century. Also in 
glass cases are a famous collection of 
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Here’s the CLAREMONT CENTRAL Hicu Scnoot—Hickory, N. C..—Lovuts V. BEAN, Director—wearing their Ostwavp uniforms. 


Write for the colorful OstwaLp catalog (free) and choose from 
a splendid array of styles, fabrics, colors and accessories. A fac- 
tory-informed and equipped OstTWALp representative will gladly 
help you with selections, measurements, etc. And when ordering, 
bear in mind you can depend upon OstwaLp’s famed custom- 


tailoring technique and 


confirmed delivery 


arrangements, 


OstwaLp prices speak for themselves. “Fund Raising” booklet 


is yours for the asking. 
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American hymns, of the late 18th 
century, and an unusual collection 
of Negro Spirituals. 

“The Americana Collection is real- 
lv a kind of thumbnail research li- 
brary,” says Mr. Edmunds. “Our pur- 
pose Is to encourage composers to 
turn to it for data—to encourage the 
student to investigate our American 
singers and composers. We have ma- 
terial on Jenny Lind, on the history 
of the Nickelodeon, the history ot 
Irish songs in America, on con- 
temporary composers — Roger  Ses- 
sions, Edgard Varese, Carl Ruggles, 
Roy Harris. We want to supply all 
who come to us with the tools they 
are searching for.”’ 

Another member of the Music Di 
vision, who has been with the library 
for over two decades, is Svdney Beck. 
Mr. Beck has just completed a Re 
storation of the Consort Lessons of 
Thomas Morley, to be published 
early in 1958. This edition the 
work of the great Elizabethan com 
posers is a special project of the 
librarv’s Music Division. No othe 
library has done this particular kind 
of research, which when published 
will make available a modern, prac 


of 


tical treatment of early Chambei 
Music. 
“It was started originally,” savs 


Mr. Beck, “to make our own collec- 
tion more comprehensive and usable 
for both scholars and practical mu- 
sicians and to present an historical 
study of this whole period. Prior to 
1800, it was not customary to publish 
complete scores. Performing parts 
were printed and that was all. The 
same thing applied to old manu 
scripts where only the performers’ 
parts were written out, Now, after a 
search of more than 20 ve we 
have discovered many of the pre- 1800 
missing parts. I have been able to 
assemble them and transcribe them | 
into a usable, modern edition, which 
I hope may be valuable to other 
libraries as well as our own.” 


ars, 


Outdoor Concerts 
in 
to 


Another achievement unique 
the librarv field, to be 
the Music Division, is the series of 
which 


credited 
outdoor recorded concerts, 
during the past ten summers have 
become extraordinarily successful. 
They are given in Bryant Park, just 
back of the Fifth Avenue Librarv, 
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from mid-June to mid-September, 


Monday through Friday. Classical 
works are offered through a system 
9 


of loud speakers, from noon to 2 
P.M. in good weather, to audiences 
which frequently number 1000 a day. 
Special concerts mark important mu- 
sical anniversaries, for example, that 
commemorating the death of Caruso, 
when an all-Caruso program is given, 
or a memorial honoring George 
Gershwin, when his music is played. 
Incidentally, a poll shows that Moz- 
art, Beethoven and Bach, in that 


order, are the public's favorites. 


workers from the 
bringing box- 


Young office 
neighborhood, often 
lunches, throng the old park for these 
concerts, and there are also elderly 
come to sit 
sun, and 


men and women who 
under the trees, in the 
enjoy strains from The Magic Flute, 
recording of Schumann- 
Heink, or one by Geraldine Farrar. 

Following the first The 
Union Dime Savings Bank has been 
sponsoring the concerts. Fan mail 
from neighboring attendants, as well 
as from far places, reaches Mr. Mil- 
ler’s desk, with suggestions and re- 


an early 


season, 
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Processional Hymn 


Jesus, Who Did Ever Guide Me 
What Fear Has Death for Me? 
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Shawnee Fess inc. 
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From Heaven Above to Earth | Come 
Lamb of God, Lord Jesus 
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quests; these concerts are now a part 
of New York life, he says. 

In connection with the recorded 
concerts, the Music Division is build- 
ing up its extensive library, not only 
of modern recordings, but also the 
78 RPM discs, many of which are 
becoming rare. Mr. Miller, who 
hopes to enlarge the collection of 


vocal and instrumental early record- 
ings, would welcome any contribu- 
tions from the public. 

The purpose of the Music Divi- 
sion, as he sums it up, is a double 
one: to serve the needs of today’s 
public, but at the same time, to 
preserve material, in order to meet 
its future needs. 


THE ELECTRONIC CLINICIAN 


(Continued from page 20) 


acoustically designed room, where 
the surroundings will neither detract 
from nor add to the instrument's in- 
nate sound-producing qualities. We 
next replace the human player, in 
this phase only, with an electrically 
driven sound-producer. While using 
a series of electronic acoustical 
measuring devices known as an 
“Electronic Clinician’, we are able 
to answer our questions. Since we 
know the harmonic content of the 
tone that panels of educators—all re- 
garded by their colleague as sincere, 
capable experts in their field—have 
selected as an ideal sound, we are 
able to compare the harmonic con- 
tent of our new instrument with this 
ideal. various intonation- 
measuring devices attest to the “in- 
tune” properties of this instrument. 
Where we find “bugs”, these can be 
eliminated before the all-important 
final step—the actual test-playing by 


competent musicians who are truly 
artists on the instrument concerned. 

The first step in the human play- 
ing process is also conducted in an 


acoustically designed room, while 
making the same electronic acousti- 
cal measurements. After we are satis- 
fied that the desired improvements 
have been accomplished, the instru- 
ment is released for field-testing un- 
der actual playing conditions, The 
results of this field-testing, along 
with the opinions of a wide variety 
of professionals and educators, deter- 
mine whether or not the instrument 
is accepted for volume manufacture. 

Does the application of electronics 
stop here? No, for all practical pur- 
poses it only starts here. The ability 
to play in tune is only partly pro- 
vided by the instrument in that it 
presents the player with an intona- 
tion guice. An instrument that is in- 
herently out of tune can seriously 
retard the player—especially the be- 


ginner—in his effort to produce good 
musical sounds. It is therefore, highly 
important that the beginner's first 
instrument be of good quality—one 
that is built in tune. 

However, another phase of being 
able to play in tune is the establish- 
ing of good tonal memory. This abil- 
ity is best developed from the start, 
although there is never a time when 
it cannot be improved. Electronic 
tuning devices, such as the Strobo- 
conn, Strobotuner and Lektro 
Funer, provide visible and tangible 
means of doing this. Other new elec- 
tronic devices that will be equally 
helpful to the instrumental teacher, 
now incorporated in the electronic 
clinician, are in the final stages of 
development and will be made avail- 
able to the profession in the near 
future. 


Ensemble Values 


These devices are also very effec- 
tively used in ensemble work, since 
they can provide assistance in 
quicker and more accurate tuning, 
being sensitive to slighter intonation 
variances than is even the well- 
trained musical ear. 

Yes, electronics have come of age. 
The devices long fought by those 
who thought such applications were 
infringements upon the performer's 
art, those devices originally regarded 
as the replacement for the ear in 
music, have finally come to be re- 
garded in their true light. Their 
true value is being recognized in 
that it is now realized that the elec- 
tronic stroboscopic tuning devices 
do not replace the ear any more than 
the microscope replaces the eye. 
They have truly removed the barriers 
by enabling the performer to exert 
his full efforts and attention in the 
interpretation of his art—music. DDD 
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CARNEGIE HALL 
AT HOME 


(Continued from page 34) 


and many times you find your chil- 
dren growing up without grand- 
parents. They don’t see the children, 
but... they can hear them talking 
in their own voice. If there is a re- 
corder on both ends of the line, you 
can send tapes back and forth, 
erasing the parts you don't want, and 
keeping the more memorable sec- 
tions for posterity. From my own 
experience, this has proved itself to 
be a thousand-fold better than let- 
ters, and it brings people much 
closer together. 

Anv man who has ever been called 
upon to make a speech knows that 
the proof is in the listening. Many 
men are making speeches every day, 
and, if thev were able to record the 
speech, then play it back, they could 
hear the weak parts and work on 
them. The same is true of children 
with recitations in school. This is a 
time, for many children, they dread. 
To face a room full of people, and 
to put an idea across . . . they shiver 
in their boots, and this phobia is 
not purely a childish one. How many 
of us would have better positions in 
life if we were better able to put 
ourselves across? For a_ salesman, 
who has to know his product and 
his line, to a tee, a recorder would 
be an asset that would soon pay 
for itself. There is no end to the 
good things to be said for a tape 
recorder like this. 

In closing, let me assure you all 
that I do not work for anvone who 
makes tape recorders, hi-fi’s or radios. 
1 don’t work for anvone. I like 
music,—real, pulsating, loud, mag- 
netic and authentic music. If vou 
will all excuse me, I’m due at Car- 
negie Hall in five minutes! >>> 


The highly successful jazz group 
known as the “Four Freshmen” are 
using York band instruments ex- 
clusivelvy. Their recent albums, Four 
Freshmen and Five Trombones and 
Four Freshmen and Five Trumpets, 
have topped such individual hit rec- 
ords as their Graduation Day and 
Charmaine. They have also been 
featured on various TV network 
programs 
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THE COWBOY REALLY SINGS 


(Continued from page 22) 


familiar tunes. Such tunes as The 
Girl I Left Behind Me, Lorena and 
When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie provided the music for many 
popular cowboy songs. 

When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie had many verses written to 
it and was a great favorite because 
its rhythm made it an ideal song to 
ride to. Silver Threads Among the 
Gold was the tune used as a cowboy 
song for lulling the cattle to sleep. 
These old tunes suited the cowboys 


as they sang of the girl left behind 
them, the hard ride and the end of 
the trail, with their pockets full of 
money. 

Some great favorites of the trail 
were Goodbye Old Paint, Whoopee 
Ti Yt Yo, Git Along, Little Dogtes, 
The Old Chisholm Trail, The Gal 
I Left Behind Me (cowbody ver- 
sion) and The Kansas Line. 

The Round-up was described in 
songs like When the Work’s All 
Done this Fall, Pinto, Cowboy 
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GLEN ROCK, N. J. 


Consider these new choral works 
in planning your pring program. 
TODD — There Will be Poetry . . . . . . .25 
BRYAN — Look to the Past 
FRANK —For You, O Democrary . . . . .25 
HOVDESVEN — Farewell, Halls of Learning . . .25 


(All for mixed voices) 
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Harristown Road 


Talks to His Pitching Horse and 
Diamond Joe (who buttoned his 
buckskin jacket with diamond soli- 
taires.) 

The end of the trail became the 
subject of such songs as Billy the 
Kid, The Boasting Drunk in Dodge, 
The Wild Montana Boy, The Des- 
perado and Bow Down Your Head 
and Cry. 

Campfire and bunkhouse heard 
the echo of Red River Valley, Red 
River Shore, Cheyenne, The Range 
Riders, Cowboy Jack. Some sang of 
the West in Down South on the Rio 
Grande, Sante Fe Trail, Cowman’s 
Prayer, The Buffalo Skinners, or the 
Cowboy's Lament (“Oh, bury me not 
on the Lone Prairie—), or The 
Texas Song (“I'm going to leave old 
Texas now. 

It was the advent of radio which 
gave the cowboy songs their wide 
popularity. Recording and television 
swelled the output of these tunes, 
with their almost universal appeal. 
True, thev are often crude, but in 
their sincerity and simple natural 
emotion is the basic appeal of all 
untaught folk music. It will alwavs 
have its devotees. 

loday many cowboy songs are 
the work of contemporary composers 
but most of the popular ones are the 
old favorites which were sung about 
the lonely campfire or on the trail. 
No one knows who wrote the older 
songs, and each has many versions. 

Today cowboy songs are more 
popular than ever. Although the 
great ranches are all but gone, and 
the singing cowboy exists in only the 
more remote places, the general pub- 


I PLAY 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


(Continued from page 12) 


tangible reward for our liberal pol- 
icy of performing contemporary mu- 
sic at our concerts. I believe that the 
younger elements in our regular Na- 
tional Symphony audience, especially 
those from college age to the middle 
thirties, represent our greatest asset 
and give us a form of security for 
the future. If we acknowledge that 
the art of music is in constant need 
of new material to remain in a vital 
state, then new blood in the form 
of young listeners is equally import- 
ant to safeguard the vitality of sym- 
phony audiences. >>> 
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lic has taken cowboy songs to its 
heart. There are even cowboy Sun- 
day School songs, marking the trend. 

Collections of the great cowboy 


songs continue to be revised and 
enlarged. Visits to all sorts of people 
in all of environments were 
made to gather these old songs and 
to put their wealth into printed 
form. President Theodore Roosevelt, 
much interested in this folk-music, 
said that it compared with the Eng- 
lish Ballads in mediaeval England, 
with their sympathy for Jesse James 
somewhat like that for Robin Hood. 

Because the days they picture are 
gone, the popularity of the cowboy 
Today thev are 


sorts 


songs is enhanced. 
arranged and orchestrated to bring 
out all their nostalgic charm. As 
people sing and dream of the days 
of freedom and danger in the saddle, 
the old West lives again. Nothing 
else seems to bring back these days 
like the remarkable songs born then 
—the songs of that hero of all small 
boys—and most adults—the Ameri- 


can Cowbov. 


The music publishing firm of G 
Ricordi & Co., New York, is pleased 
to announce the appointment of 
Ralph Satz as its Editor-in-Chief. 

During the past twelve years, Mr. 
Satz has been Director of Standard 
Publication for both Music 
Corporation and Chappell & Com- 
pany and has most recently acted as 
Editorial Consultant for a number 
of leading music publishers before 
assuming his present position. 

Before entering the music publish- 
ing field, Mr. Satz, who holds both a 
Bachelor's and Master’s degree in 
Music Education, was a 
instrumental music in the schools of 
the Citv of New York. He has also 
performed as a double bass player 
with various theatre, recording and 
dance orchestras. In addition, he has 
served as Treasurer of the Music 
Publishers Association and as an Ex- 
ecutive Board member of the Music 
Industry Council. 


Leeds 


teacher of 


Four outstanding personalities in 
American music have been named to 
the jury selecting the winners of 
1958 Brandeis University Creative 
Arts Music Awards: Dr. William 
Schuman, recipient of the 1957 Mu- 
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sic Achievement Medal; 
conductor Aaron Copland; composer 
Elliot C. Carter, of Harvard Univer- 
sitv, and Lester Trimble, critic for 
The Nation. Arthur Berger, Associ- 
ate Professor of Music at Brandeis, 
will serve as chairman. 


com poser- 


Sponsorship of National Music 
Week has been transferred from the 
National Recreation Association to 
the American Music Conference and 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. A manual on the activities of 


wherever there is fun... 
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A HOHNER Accordion 
belongs where there’s fun! 


A Hohner Accordion should be required equipment 
a motor boat... 
week-end cottage . . . beach, yacht, ski or country club... 
parish or community hall . . . resort hotel. 

No other instrument provides such infectious gaiety as 
an accordion—and no other accordion provides such uni- 
formly superior craftsmanship and prestige, is so in tune 
with modern living and so easy to play as a Hohner Accor- 
dion. Send for catalogs and sales helps. 


M. HOHNER, INC. 


351 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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National Music Week, to be cele- 
brated May 4-11, is now being pre- 
pared, and, upon completion, will be 
widely distributed. 


Dean Eckertsen, after conducting 
the Chamber Orchestra of New York 
at Town Hall in a concert of 
baroque masterpieces, is now touring 
Europe, with new recordings added 
to his concert appearances, His rec- 
ords of the Corelli Concertos have 
created wide interest in this country 
as well as abroad. 
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BEATRICE CHAUNCEY 


HE plan by which music is 

being taught in the majority 
of elementary schools in the United 
States today is at best a second-rate 
substitute for effective music-teach- 
ing. I refer to the self-contained class- 
room plan in which the class-room 
teacher handles the special subjects 
with the aid of a specialist con- 
sultant. Music educators should lead 
an effort to place more specialists in 
elementary schools to serve as teach- 
ers, not merely as consultants. In 
advocating more specialist teachers I 
do not intend that we should halt the 
progress that has been made in 
getting class-room teachers to partici- 
pate more actively in the music pro- 
gram. They should continue to do all 
they are capable of doing musically 
for their children. They should also 
participate in the music lesson being 
taught by the specialist. However, I 
believe we have forgotten the real 
value of direct contact between chil- 
dren and a specialist. 

A little over ten years ago the 
teachers’ college philosophers began 
proposing that the class-room teach- 
ers could do a better job of teaching 
art and music to their children than 
could the specialists. The reasons 
given were that the class-room teach- 
er knew her children better, that she 
could more conveniently correlate 
music with other subjects, that she 
could bring music into her day at 


Beatrice Chauncey has taught vocal and 
instrumental music on the elementary and 
high school level in Wyoming, California 
and Florida. Since 1949 she has served as 
teacher of the flute, of methods classes and 
other musical subjects at East Carolina 
College, Greenville, N. C. 
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any time. These arguments seemed 
to assume that the specialist could 
not get to know the children as in- 
dividuals, could not correlate music 
with other subjects, and in general 
could not apply _ psychologically 
sound teaching principles. Theoreti- 
cally the music specialist could serve 
many more children by teaching 
through the class-room teacher. She 
could gather materials for music and 
social studies subjects; she could 
make lists of available records; she 
could help teachers through after- 
school workshops. The plan had a 
strong appeal to administrators op- 
erating on a close budget. One spe- 
cialist could “cover” three or four 
or more elementary schools and the 
superintendent could feel that he 
was satisfying the musical needs of 
his children. The obvious fallacy of 
this plan is based on the assumption 
that elementary-school children do 
not need or deserve direct contact 
and communication with the artist. 


Special Training 


If we require years of specialized 
training plus a certain native apti- 
tude of our music-teachers, why 
should we assume that a class-room 
teacher without this training or ap- 
titude should be able to do as good 
a job teaching music? I have great 
admiration for the class-room teach- 
er. I have learned a great deal about 
teaching from many of them. But I 
believe it is a little unrealistic to 
expect them to satisfy the music 
needs of their children effectively 
even with in-service workshops and 
all kinds of lists or aids from a con- 


sultant. If we believe music is an art 
which demands of the musician a 
certain aptitude, sensitivity and a 
special training, why do we separate 
children from the artist by an inter- 
mediarv, the class-room teacher? 
Perhaps the real problem in this 
situation has been lack of funds for 
salaries for specialists. We have com- 
promised ourselves to believe that a 
little music spread thin is better than 
no music at all. But must we compro- 
mise? The specialists have a selling 
job to do to convince administrators 
and curriculum-planners that what 
thev have to offer is worth buving 
and that thev can offer it more 
effectively than anvone else. The 
band director can sell his program 
with the help of a marching unit, 
uniforms and the natural public ap- 
peal of the band. The science pro- 
eram can be sold because of the 
desire to keep our education up to 
date in an atomic age. The audio- 
visual program can be sold because 
those very words connote education- 
al modernity, The health program 
can be sold because we feel that we 
would be doing less than our duty 
to our children not to provide for 
their physical needs. But a qualified 
music-teacher for each elementary 
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can we parade before the public the 
joy of fifth-graders learning to sing P A R I S S O I R 
in two-part harmony, the thrill of a gel - 

class learning to sing with good tone (Evening in Paris) 


quality, the looks of understanding | An Album of French Classics by Gluck, Lully, Chedeville, 


and comprehension on faces of chil- 
n m and Saint-Saens 
dren listening to recorded music in- Bizet, Rameau, Monsig Yy: Ada e $ s 


terpreted by a good teacher? These in SOLO arrangements for 
responses are not earth-shaking or 
startling. They do not make catchy 
news stories, nor are they flashy. 


Flute and Piano 
Oboe and Piano 


They are not the “latest thing.” Clarinet and Piano 
They are the timeless reactions of Eb Alto Saxophone and Piano 
human beings discovering art and BbTenor Saxophone and Piano 
beauty. Bassoon and Piano 
It is up to music educators and Each $1.50 
administrators to decide whether ele- st 
mentarv school children are deserv- 
ing of the best in music education in DUET arrangements for 
or to be dismissed with a mere com- 
promise. Two Flutes and Piano 


Two Oboes and Piano 
Two Clarinets and Piano 


Flute, Clarinet and Piano 
Oboe, Clarinet and Piano 


MACBOWELL COLONY Each $1.75 
ARON COPLAND, discussing EDITION MUSICUS —New York 


the MacDowell Colony in an 
Ng interview with James Fassett over the 
CBS Philharmonic Hour, spoke as 

follows: 


“T must sav that I alwavs think of 
the MacDowell Colony as one of the 
few ‘homes’ for the artist in the 
United States. I have a pretty nice 
place to work in, but I always think 
of going to the Colony whenever I 
think of finding a place where my 
mind can concentrate only on the 
particular thing I am interested in 
working on. 

“You get up rather early,—early 
for me, anvhow,—because they start 
serving breakfast at 7:30 and by nine 
o'clock vou are alone in vour studio, 
vour individual studio, far out in the 
woods, away from anvbody else's 
studio. And then vou have an unin- 
terrupted day, without telephone or 
disturbances of any kind, without 
messages, without any interruption, 
without visitors, because one of the 
principal rules of the Colony, the 
only rule that I know of that is strict- 
ly enforced, is the one that you 
mustn't go visiting around to your 
fellow artists unless you are invited. 


Dept. A2-58 
601 West 26th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


“So you have before you an en- 
tirely uninterrupted day for concen- 
trating on the particular piece of 
work that comes to mind.” >>> 


Reg. U.S. Pot. Of. 
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Just Off the Press 


Marche Moderne 


CONCERT BAND 
by 
A. L. PHILLIPS 


This composition was con- 
ceived for the express purpose 
of creating « processional or 
recessional march of any de- 
sired length that does not 
need to end abruptly and is 
complete in itself. Ample op- 
portunities are indicated for 
endings either before or after 
taking the D.C. 


Full Band $5.00 
Conductor's Score 1.00 
Extra Parts .40 each 


An original composition by 
the arranger of the “HARRY 
JAMES CONCERT SERIES” 


Marche Debonaire 


CONCERT BAND 
by 
A. L. PHILLIPS 
Scored with low woodwinds 
and horns in unison in the 
third theme. 


Full Band $5.00 
Conductor's Score 1.00 
Extra Parts .40 each 


SEND FOR FREE REFERENCE COPY 


Famous Music Corporation 
1619 BROADWAY 


New York 19, New York 
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BANDMASTERS I HAVE 
NOT WN 


(Continued from page 8) 


up a full Colonel, with the title of 
Bandmaster-General. He is best re- 
membered for his two fantastic 
Jubilees, in 1869 and 1872, both 
gigantic affairs, with using 
10,000 singers, a 1,000-piece band 
and 100 firemen, complete with an- 
vils. But even when he had a band 
of only twenty-five on tour Ol’ Pat 
billed himself as “Gilmore and His 
100-Piece Band”. He claimed to have 
written the song When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home under the 
pen name of Louis Lambert. I would 
like to have known the mighty Gil- 
more. 


John Philip Sousa 


The very dav of Gilmore’s death, 
in 1892, marked the start of a tour 
for one who was to become the most 
famous American bandmaster of all 
time, John Philip Sousa. Sousa had 
been a member of the Marine Band, 
a fairly successful composer, a direc- 
tor of operettas and finally director 
of the Marine Band. Now he began 
a long and illustrious career with his 
own private band. His formula for 
success was simple: play what the 
audience wants, compose about 150) 
peppy marches, and keep the band 
touring. The United States was 
crossed and criss-crossed numerous 
times, spaced with trips to Europe 
and one voyage completely around 


—Photo by R. 1. Nesmith, N.Y.C. 


Just Off the Press — 


A GALLERY 
of 


LIVING AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS 


as it appeared in the 


music journal 
1957 annual 


FORTY PORTRAITS 


accompanied by brief biographical 
sketches, exactly as published in the 
1957 Annual are now available in 
full sets of individual 542” x 8” 
cards—in handy, practical form for 
purposes of bulletin board display, 
reference files, scrap-books, mailing 
or any other special or personal use. 
Avoid tearing the pages from your 
1957 Annual. 
SUPPLY LIMITED 

Originally prepared at the request of 
many Music Journal subscribers, ad- 
ditional quantities in limited supply 
were published to meet further de- 
mands. They are available to you 
while the supply lasts. 


To Subscribers 


$1.15 for the complete set 
Postage Paid 


To Non-Subscribers 
$2.15 for the complete set 
Postage Paid 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE $3.00 
A YEAR 


music journal 
157 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Order Now! 


Enclosed find $ 

Please send items checked. 

[] 40 Portraits (1 am a subscriber) 
$1.15 


() Enter my subscription for 1 year 
and also send portraits—$4.15 


[) 40 Portraits—$2.15. 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 
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the world. Medals and_ honors 
poured in. I would like to have 
known Sousa. 

Contemporary with or soon to fol- 
low Sousa were a host of good band- 
masters. They were all under one 
disadvantage,—they had to be com- 
pared with Sousa. In another age, 
without Sousa, these men would have 
shone like beacons. Among these 
band directors we find Conway, Krvl, 
Innes, Prvor, Goldman, Clarke and 
many others. From this band age 
only Kryl is with us today, and he 
hung up his baton some years ago. 
I would like to have known all] ol 
these bandmasters. 


The Evolution 


The professional traveling band 
was finding the going rough. Motion 
pictures and the depression were to 
add their blow. The bands that came 
from the Civil War became the fine 
old town bands; the town bands led 
to the traveling professional bands; 
the professional band was the in- 
spiration for the military bands of 
World War I, and the bandsmen 
from World War I took back with 
them to their homes a longing for 
band music and often the knowledge 
of how to produce good band music: 
they were the beginning of the great 
school band movement. 

Instrumental music was not even 
extra-curricular in American schools 
until about 1900. In 1919 there were 
only eightv-eight known school 
bands. In 1928 Oakland, California, 
admitted the band as a school-time 
activity and soon bands were re- 
ported doing the same at Rochester, 
Cleveland, Richmond, Ind. and a 
host of other places across the nation. 
The real band development at school 
level began in 1923 with the first 
National Band Contest. It was a 
contest sponsored by band _ instru- 
ment manufacturers, and twenty-five 
bands showed up for the affair. To- 
day there are certainly upwards of 
one million school band members, 
and the number is increasing by 
about ten per cent each year. These 
bands are trained and directed by 
perhaps 25,000 school bandmasters, 
most of whom are well trained and 
who work hard to further their own 
band and bands in general. I would 
like to know all 25,000 school band 
directors. 
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BOOSEY & HAWKES - BOOSEY & HAWKES - BOOSEY & HAWKES 


Choral « 1958 


Sacred 5203 Benedictus in C_Thalben-Ball (parts divide) 0) 
meen 5200 Te Deum Laudamus in C—Thalben-Bal! (parts divide) (x) 
antuems 2/96 Antiphon—Britten (Organ) 

s.a.7.8. 5192 |, Therefore, the Prisoner of the Lord—Gibbs (Organ) 
5187 Credo—Strawinsky (x) : 
5165 Seng of Wisdom—Poston (also S.A.) 
BAROQUE 520] 12 Moravian Chorales (Moramus Ed’n)—Antes/McCorkle 
EASTERN LITURGICAL ANTHEMS OF THE EASTERN CHURCH— 
ed. Swan (x) ea. 
5151 Brightest Morning (TBB) 5154 Stir Up the Embers (SATB) 
5152 Light of Verity (SATB) 5155 Bright Morning (SAT) 
5153 Lo, the Bonds are Broken 5156 Eternal Heavenly King 
(SSATB) (SATB) 
Secular MADRIGALS—Warlock & Wilson) (4 or 5 part) x) ea. .20 
ciassicaL 5202 When From My.Love—Bartlet 5206 My Mistress Sings—Jones 
5204 Sweet, Come Away—Jones 5207 Te Former Joy—Cavendish 
5205 Stay Time Awhile—Dowland 5208 Faustina Hath-Cavendish 


mOvERN AP. 42 Dedication—D. Moore (Ist part divides) (x) .20 


FOUR HUNGARIAN FOLKSONGS—Bartok (parts divide, except *) (x) 


xindicates 2107 Finding a Husband. 30 5168 Love Song* __- 30 
Unaccomp’d 5159 The Prisoner .20 5169 The Wanderer ____ 


BOOSEY & HAWKES 
S3YMVH ® 


BOOSEY & HAWKES 
B® ABSOOR 


Write for CHORAL CATALOGUE and Specimen Copies to: 


BOOSEY and HAWKES, Inc. 
P. 0. BOX 418 + LYNBROOK, L.J., N.Y. 


In Canada: 209 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ontario 


@ BOOSEY & HAWKES 
B® 


OOSEY & HAWKES - BOOSEY & HAWKES - BOOSEY & HAWKE 


Show your 


CHORAL 
GROUP 


| 


| 
Ps} FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP, Delowore Woter Gap, Pa. 


3 
peo Add “Professional Appearance” 


CHORAL STAND for Greater Audience Appeal 


Your Choral Group will “Look Better’ and it will 
3 Unit section “Perf Better” with th 

erform er’ with the semi-circular stepped-up 

erected stand arrangement becouse, there is better coordina- 
tion between director and singers. 

MITCHELL CHORAL STANDS hove strong, plywood 

tops and rigid, tubular steel folding legs. Stands 

are made with 18” wide tops for standing groups, 

36” wide tops for seated groups. Available in 1, 2, 


yw TAPERED ENDS FOR 3, or 4 elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and 


32”. Units and sections clamp securely together for 
SEMI-CIRCULAR SET-UP utmost safety and maximum weight capacity. 
% QUICK SET-UP, REMOVAL Write for detailed informction 


tre LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR MITCHELL MFG. €O 
COMPACT STORAGE 2752 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. < 


i 

| 
| 

| 

4 

4 

i 

MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES a) 
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fund 
raisin 
that’s 

fun! 


Your band, orchestra or 
choir can raise $300 to 
$2,500 selling famous 
Mason 10¢ Candy Bars. 


e We supply all candy 
e You pay nothing until sold 
e Personalized with your or- 
ganization name and picture 
e All unsold candy returnable 
e Big Profits, you get $6.00 
of every $15.00 sale 
e Famous “MASON” Brand 


Fill out coupon below. Mason will send 
you candy samples beforehand with no 
obligation. You give us no money in ad- 
vance. We supply on consignment fa- 
mous Mason 10¢ Candy Bars, packed 
5 bars in each package, wrapped with 
your own personalized wrapper at no 
extra charge. You pay 30 days after re- 
ceipt of candy. Return what you don’t 
sell. Candy is sold at regular retail 
price. On every box sold you keep $6.00 
and send Mason $9.00 (667% profit 
on cost). There’s = = 


no risk. You can’t 

lose. Mailincou- [7% | 
pon today for in- @ 
MASON’S PRO- 
TECTED FUND 
RAISING DRIVES } 

and samples. 


Mr. EDWARD STOYE 

Fund Raising Dept. (Dept. MJ-2) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me with- 
out any obligation, samples and 
information on your Fund Raising 
Plan. 


GROUP NAME 


ADDRESS 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L.I., N.Y. 
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2 In and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


BOOK called Forbidden Childhood (Double- 

day), written by Louis Biancolli with Ruth 
Slenczynska, forcibly brings up once more the 
eternal problem of the musical prodigy. Ruth was 
an amazing pianist as a child, but dominated and 
almost destroyed by a father with a Svengali com- 
plex. 

This columnist remembers introducing her in 
Carnegie Hall on Mozart's birthday, when she was 
only 8 years old. Her father sat just behind the 
split curtain, almost within reach of her left hand, 
trving to direct every move and influence every 
note. Luckily she escaped in time from this 
vicious tyranny and is today a recognized concert artist in her own right. 

Recently there has been considerable excitement over another §-year-old 
musician, the precocious Joey Alfidi, who conducts a symphony orchestra, 
composes sonatas and plays the piano. Luckily he is blessed with a saner 
parentage and may be allowed to develop his extraordinary talents in a 


normal fashion. 


HAT many people do not realize is that such prodigious youngsters 

are the rule rather than the exception in the field of music. Nearly 
every great composer or interpreter began his career at a tender age, but in 
most cases the public was unaware of this phenomenon until the budding 
genius had been well developed and established. 

There are comparatively few cases of youthful exploitation followed by 
adult success, and these generally show the pattern of at least a few years 
of intensive study and retirement from public performance before emerging 
as mature musicians. 

The historic exception was the unique Mozart, who started at the age 
of 3, was a recognized composer and virtuoso at 6, and continued to amaze 
the world (but with a pitifully small financial return) unul his death in his 
35th year. 

Clara Schumann played the piano in public, from the age of 9, but 
managed to reach the ripe age of 76, perhaps because she escaped from 
another domineering father while still young. Her congenial husband, 
Robert Schumann, and his friends, Mendelssohn and Chopin, all died much 
too early, the last two failing to reach 40, after all three had started their 
careers when about 9 years old. Franz Schubert barely reached 31, after a 
similarly early start. 

Such tragedies, however, are in the minority. Of the musicians who 
lived what may be considered full lives, Bach started before he was 10, 
Beethoven at 4, Brahms in his early teens, Liszt at 9, Haydn at 5, Handel at 
7 and Anton Rubinstein at 9, while Richard Strauss composed a polka at 4. 


MONG contemporary performers Elman and Heifetz both played in 

public at the age of 5, Josef Hofmann at 6, Menuhin at 7, Ricci at 8 
and Erika Morini at 10. Fritz Kreisler and Artur Rubinstein were both 
prodigies, as was Guiomar Novaes. In fact, it may be said that practically 
every concert artist of note began as a “Wunderkind.” 

It is still agreed that the early exploitation of such precocious talents is 
a mistake, often with serious consequences. Those fortunate enough to 
become the parents of a genius may well take a leaf from the notebooks 
of history and treat their offspring not as miracles but as normal human 


beings. >>> 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


BASS clarinet fingering chart 
4 & has just been made available 
to music educators by Martin Freres 
Woodwinds, third in a series employ- 
ing a new system of numbering fin- 
gers and keys. Previous charts in the 
series were designed to teach soprano 
clarinet and oboe. The new bass 
clarinet chart is the largest in the 
series, 28 inches by 44 inches high. 
The bass clarinet is pictured in 
actual size, in inverted position to Rare musical classics which have survived through the ages because of their 
facilitate use of the numbering sys- timeless beauty. Features the brilliant writings of 16th and 17th century com- 
tem on which the chart is hased. posers. Modern arrangements preserve the beauty of the original works while 

The chart is printed in two colors, making them suitable for the contemporary string orchestra. 


with metal edging and hangers for 
onvenie assr isplay. / * 

convenient classroom display. A stu RON DO AND MARCH by J. Kaspar F. Fisher 
dent’s pocket edition, similar to those 
available on soprano clarinet and Arranged by Eric Anderson 


oboe, will also be made available fo INSTRUSAENTATION: First Violin, Second Violin, Third Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, 
home study. Piano, Conductor 


Martin Freres’ newest visual aid SCORE and PARTS COMPLETE .. 
was authored by Lester Markin, di- CONDUCTOR SCORE 
PIANO 
EXTRA PARTS, each 


rector of the company’s Education 
Department, well known as staff reed 
artist with the American Broadcast- 
ing Company, and formerly instruc- 


tor at the United States Navv School ALLEMANDE by William Brade 


of Music, Washington, D. C. x 

an} obtain sam- PAVAN AND GALLIARD by Valentin Hausman 
ples of the new bass clarinet fingering 
chart from their local dealer, o1 Arranged by Hans Grossman: 
direct from Martin Freres Wood- INSTRUMENTATION: First Violin, Second Violin, Viola, Cello, Boss, Conductor 
winds, 5 Union Square, New York, SCORE and PARTS COMPLETE 


N. Y.; in Canada, 720 Bathurst St., CONDUCTOR SCORE 
Toronto, Ontario. EXTRA PARTS, each 


Only native born or resident Penn- 
svlvanians may enter the twentieth THE PEACOCK by F. Barbireau 
annual State Composition Contest, * 
sponsored by The Pennsylvania Fed- SINFONIA by Adriano Banchieri 
eration of Music Clubs. Awards of- Arranged by Hans Grossman 
fered to winners in each of three 


classifications will be in the form ol 


cash prizes. Detailed information, as SCORE and PARTS COMPLETE ....... 


well as rules governing this contest, EXTRA PARTS, each 


whose entry deadline is April 1, may 
be secured through Mrs. M. Jack 
London, Chairman, Pennsylvania ’ 

Federation of Music Clubs, Inc., 5627 SUITE UR L ORFEO by Claudio Monteverdi 


Callowhill St., Pittsburgh. 


INSTRUMENTATION: First Violin, Second Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, Conductor 


Arranged by Heinz Freudenthal 
INSTRUMENTATION. First Violin, Second Violin, Third Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, 
Piano, Conductor 


Cantemos Records, of Taos, New 
Mexico. has released a re SCORE and PARTS COMPLETE 
exico, has released a record of folk CONDUCTOR SCORE 


songs for children, entitled Let’s PIANO 

Sing. This LP collection of ten Span- EXTRA PARTS, each 

ish-American songs, including lulla- 

bies and animal songs, is charmingly . 

sung by Jenny Wells Vincent, who | \ THE BIG 3 M six 

799 SEVENTH AVE E 


and accordion. 
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) UNDERSTAND 

THEIR 
APPEAL 
TAKE A LooK 


AT THEIR 
VALUES 


J TONE BELLS 

THE BASIC TEACHING TOOL IN 
ELEMENTARY MUSIC CLASSES 


20 individual 

tone bars give | 
20 youngsters a featured part in 

making melody. Keeps them 

alert, makes training fun. 


Accurately pitched in normal 
singing range of youngsters. Ideal 
for voice as well as instrumental 


training. 


Clearly marked sharps and fla 

black and white as in piano key- 
boards, develops sound under- 
standing of tone relationships. 


FREE SIGN MERE 
TEACHERS’ GuIDE 


TARG & DINNER, Inc. 


The Wholesale Music Center 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Send me FREE copy of the American 
Prep Teachers’ Instruction Guide. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY, STATE 


IR Newest colorfast fabrics 
cH ° available. Write for 


ROBES Catalog A59. 
E.R. MOCRE Co. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, lil. 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 38th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it fo: you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street, Clinton, lowa 


ENGLISH MADRIGALS 
FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 36) 


of the government, much existing 
music and many organs were de- 
stroyed. Many harmless pleasures 
were also prohibited. This brought 
the school of English madrigalists 
to an abrupt end. 

I have found that any class of 
pupils will respond favorably to a 
new idea when that new idea is as- 
sociated with something pleasurable 
within their own knowledge or ex- 
perience. The madrigal is not the 
kind of song to use when getting 
acquainted with a new choir. I 
would suggest a background of both 
folk songs and contrapuntal music, 
such as some of the Bach chorales 
with moving parts, before attempt- 
ing madriga! singing. It goes with- 
out saving that a choir should be 
mature enough to enjoy these songs 
and perform them fairly well. They 
need not be the difficult arrange- 
ments; a folk song is a simple melody 
of the common people and should 
be sung as such, whether arranged 
in the simplest way or for Robert 
Shaw. Likewise, the art of con- 
trapuntal singing lies in the ability 
of each voice to retain its individu- 
ality and at the same time contrib- 
ute its part to the weaving of the 
polyphonic fabric. 

Since madrigal singing is different 
from folk song and contrapuntal 
singing, but related to both, the 
differences and similarities should 
be pointed out to a choir. When 
singing a folk song, the melody is 
the important thing to emphasize; 
all other voices accompany it and 


add harmonic color. This is not true 
of the madrigal, for here all voices 
are important, and all must be 
treated in the simple style of the 
folk song from which it sprang. On 
the other hand, although the funda- 
mental structure of the madrigal is 
contrapuntal, giving equal impor- 
tance to each voice, it must not be 
sung in the formal, scholarly style 
that personifies polyphonic writing 
of the Renaissance. It must have 
poetic balance between the expres- 
sive informality of folk music and 
the artistic formality of {6th-cen- 
tury counterpoint. 


Recordings Help 


A recording of English madrigals, 
preferably the one being learned, 
will be of great help in assisting 
pupils to recognize and _ imitate 
madrigal style. Since some of these 
songs contain Elizabethan idioms 
and pronunciation not in use to- 
day, it is wise not to use these at 
first unless the choir has a well de- 
veloped taste for good music. 

As a choir becomes more observant 
and musically educated, the boys 
and girls fail to respond to mediocre 
musical literature. Their developing 
good taste rejects the unchallenging 
songs and demands music that con- 
tains among other things good basic 
form, new problems which they can 
master, and harmonic and rhythmic 
variety. The English madrigal was 
written during a transitional period 
in music history, when the old 
church modes were being replaced 
by the modern scales. The com- 
posers had a choice of harmonic ma- 
terial and subject matter which they 
had never had before. It is a style of 
writing which developed suddenly 
and was stopped decisively. It is a 
stvle that cannot be copied today 
even if we follow all the music 
theory rules of the time, for it was 
a product of Elizabethan England, 
with her spirit of adventure and an 
awakening sense of joy and beauty. 
As these things can be appreciated 
from an_ historical and aesthetic 
point of view, so can the madrigal. 
It should be in the repertoire of 
every high school choir. >>> 
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MUSICAL BONERS 


EORGE F. STRICKLING, choir 
director of Cleveland Heights 
High School, submits a few of the 
answers he received in a recent test 
in Music Appreciation, mostly from 
seniors. He was particularly inter- 
ested in the originality of some of 
the spelling. “Read ‘em and Weep”: 


A madrigal is where the singers 
put their parts on the table and 
chase around after each other. 


A hymn usually has words. 


A German lied is music performed 
by the whole orchestra but it is ac- 
companied by words. 


An Oratorio is played by the en- 
tire orchestra accompanied by a 


chorus. 
Cantata has texts which can be 
secular or scared but most of 


which is scared. 


A hymn is a choral work witch is 
sacrit. 


A cantada is a choral work sung 
sacrid, 


Chamber music is a title given to 
people who preform in small 
groups. 


A hymn is a song which is tradi- 
tional, secular or sacrate. 


A sonata has German text. 
The Oratorio is a big piece of 
work. It is one tremendous thing. 


A new combination in the music 
publishing field is the Schmitt, Hall 
& McCreary Company, located at 
Park Avenue and Sixth St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Officers of the new 
company are Robert A. Schmitt, 
President, Ed Olson, Vice-President 
and General Manager, Welford D. 
Clark, Vice-President in charge of 
production, and W. B. Lindsay, Sales 
Manager, Ruth Heller and Oscar B. 
Dahle are the editors. 


A Hohner harmonica artist, Gun- 
ther Wertz, is the new world cham- 
pion of the Chromonica as a result 
of his overwhelming victory in the 
1957 Harmonica World Festival, 
conducted by the Federation Inter- 
nationale de l'Harmonica in Luxem- 
bourg. 
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Every summer, hundreds join our 
foreign study programs conduct- 
ed by outstanding educators, 
visit great festivals, attend up to 
25 superlative performances, 
meet musicians of all nations, 
participate in seminars at Salz- 
burg’s famous Mozarteum or 
other leading schools of 


travel through the finest scenery 
of many countries to cultural 
centers and historic sites—and 
earn 6-8 hours of graduate or 
undergraduate credit, at an in- 
clusive cost often as low as $987. 


Bieta details send this coupon 


250 WEST ‘57th ST.. NEW YORK 19. N.Y. | 


| am interested in your music tours. 


Address 


| Name 
| 


Highest rated 
in the 
United States 


Estimates for 
engraving and printing 
gladly furnished. 
Any publisher 


our reference. 


2801 WEST 47th STREET + CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 


REMEMBER TO MENTION THAT YOU “SAW 
IT IN MUSIC JOURNAL” WHEN YOU 
CONTACT OUR ADVERTISERS 


DANCE TRIO 


Three bodies move as one into a scene 
Barren of props; their lithesome silhouettes 
Create a quick tableau-vivant, serene 

With poise. Two svelte and velvet Juliets 
With a single Romeo emerge to flit 

Across the naked stage. Their joy, unbound 
By rhythm’s rising pulse, they now transmit 
Across the myriad miles of sight and sound. 
Not once do fascinating footsteps falter, 

Nor once deflect from continuity 

Of motion; nor does trigger timing alter 
Portrayal of impres,ionistic glee. 

Sleek in their barefoot rapture, they entrance, 
Through long-contrived capriciousness, the Dance. 


_—Jean Mergard 


On February 7 and 8, the U. S. 
Naval School of Music will conduct 
its fourth annual All-Eastern Band 
and Instrumental Clinic fer high 
school and college band directors as 
well as music educators in the twen- 
ty-six states east of the Mississippi 
River. Detailed information is avail- 
able through the United States 
Naval School of Music, U. S. Naval 
Receiving Station, Washington, D.C. 


Aaron Copland visits the campus 
of Illinois Wesleyan University, in 
Bloomington, IIl., February 14 and 
15, as guest composer of the Univer- 


sity’s Seventh Annual Sympos.um of 
Contemporary American Music. Mr. 
Copland will address an All-Univer- 
sity Convocation and will attend 
various concerts featuring his com- 
positions. 


It has been recently announced 
that the College Music Association 
and the Society for Music in Liberal 
Arts Colleges have voted to merge as 
the College Music Society. This new 
organization's chief function will be 
to gather, consider and disseminate 
ideas on the philosophy and practice 
of music as a part of liberal educa- 
tion in colleges and universities. 
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Here’s a New Work 
with a New Approach 


MUSIC 
OF AMERICA 


by 
Dorothy Bondurant 
ELEMENTARY MUSIC FOR ORCHESTRA 


or BAND or COMBINED ORCHESTRA 
and BAND or SOLO WORK 


MUSIC OF AMERICA is 
that beginners on all types of instru- 
ments may be COMBINED with semi-ad- 
may also be used 


so arranged 


vanced players. It 
effectively with ANY combination or num- 
ber of instruments. All numbers have an 
easy and a more difficult part, thus pro- 
viding for individual differences in ability 
SCORE 3.50 
PARTS, eco 1.00 


The WILLIS MUSIC Co. 
124 East Fourth Street 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


¥Y.—One of the nation's largest 
shers is seeking manuscripts of all 


special atten- 


New York, N 
book 

s tion, non-fiction, poetry 
tion to new writers. If your work 

blication, send for booklet MO 
fantage Press, 120 W. 3ist St., 
(Midwest Office: 220 So. Michigan Ave., 
cago, Ili) 


FREE CATALOG 


—PUBLICATIONS FOR MUSICIANS 
Su0 Selfinstructive books and home-study 
lessons for musicians * Everything from 
modern jazz to Counterpoint All Instru 
ments, t 


a subjects 
STUART MUSIC PUBLICATIONS INC 
BOX 514, UNION, NEW JERSEY 


music journal 
for MARCH 
will he dedicated to the 
MUSIC EDUCATORS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
March 21-25 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


You ore Cordially Invited to visit the 


MUSIC JOURNAL EXHIBIT 
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MUSIC SPEAKS 


Urging, drawing, lifting the theme— 
Invisible thread of another’s dream, 
Invisible notes . . . a colored thread, 
Move at bidding, in spirit led. . . 

Blending, turning, pattern weaving. 


A tapestry. A story told. 

A hunting scene from ages old. 
A hero’s march, his sudden fame, 
His passing and forgotten name. 


Sudden notes walk alone— 
Speak death, speak faith, 
With phrase, with tone... 


Lift the baton. Let silence fall. 

Let music own the music hall. 

Strange untranslated notes 

Speak from instruments’ ready 
throats. 

Hands respond to heart, to mind— 

seek and find. 


Telling ... listen... 


Call forth the theme. . . call forth 
And now— 
Music speaks its where and how. 
Why pretend? Who cannot hear? 
Ihe infinite speaks through the 
atmosphere. 


—Marjorie Bertram Smith 


NOCTURNE 


Woodwinds give wav to strings. . 
the song of hidden rivers 
moves into open light 
to flow in a silver flood. 
Strings ripple widening circles, 
siren voices move tremolo 
beneath the sky 
With the slow, solemn motion of a 
cloud. 
English horn and clarinet 
sweep through massed tones 
on a tide of sound 
toward trumpeted fanfare. 
Sound modulates from greyness 
into grevness edged with white, 
into vibrating atmosphere — 
merging with silvered light. 
—Marjorie Bertram Smith 


Recently appointed to the faculty 
ot Boston University’s School of Fine 
and Applied Arts are Artur Balsam 
of New York, visiting professor of 
piano, Joseph Fuchs of New York, 
visiting professor of violin, and Rob- 
ert W. Holmes, librarian and instruc- 
tor of music. 


The BLACK-LINE 
and TRU-ART 
Reeds. 


These famous MICRO reeds are the 
personal choice of the professional 
musician who fully appreciates the 
fact that he 
con depend on 
their uniformly 
high quality 
and precision 
strength. All 
Micto reeds 
cre scientif- 
ically graded 
and precision 
tested for 
varying de- 
grees of 
strength ... 
from soft to 
ett... . 
eight different 
choices. Made 
of the finest, selected 
and seasoned French 
cane. At better music 
dealers everywhere. 


MICRO 
Musical Products 
Corporation 


10 West 19th Street 
New York 11, NLY. 


Complicated rhythms 
Never bother me 
On the spot | solve them 
Metronomically, 
With 
The 
panz f) Electric Metronome 


of 
course) 


For free booklet, write to 


FRANZ MFG. CO., INC. 
54 WALLACE STREET 


New Haven, Conn 


PIANISTS 


Improve your playing and teaching, with 
the world’s most up to date piano methods; 
the Robert Whitford Classic Piano Method, 
Modern Piano Method, Keyboard Technic 
Course, Piano Pedaling Course, Music Inter 
pretation Course, etc. See these great meth- 
ods at your Music Store now. Write for ao 
FREE copy of PIANO TEACHING TODAY. 


ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 


Dept. J, 3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 
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FOR BANDS 


| AND GLEE CLUBS 
DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 


SHAWL COLLAR =) 
In beautiful 
spotlight colors: \\ 


Red, Powder Bive, } 


Grey, Royal Blue, 


Maroon, Gold, Pink, 
Green, White. 
All Fully lined. 


These colors with BLACK shaw! $16.90 
(TUX PANTS $9.50) 


SAXONY CLOTHES 


198 CANAL ST. (DEPT. MJ) N.Y.C. - WO 4-6039 


THE COMPLETE ORCHESTRA 


5 LP Records Demonstrating 33 
Different Instruments 


alone and by 300 orchestral examples from 
standard works of 24 composers. Contained 
in hinged, indexed album. 


WHEELER BECKETT ORCHESTRA OF N. Y. 


Not only instructive it is absolutely fascinat- 
ing. . . . Well worth its price.’’—Atlantic 
“Glorious sound . . . a splendid introduction to 
the wonderful world of the orchestra.’’—High 
Fidelity Magazine 
“First-chair players of the N. Y. Phil.-Symphony 
demonstrate orchestral instruments. Mr. Beck- 
ett's explanations are clear and to the point. 

. Superb reproduction by Columuia Trans- 
criptions. . . . Invaluable in schools.’’"—Librory 


Journal 
$45.00 
Not for sale in shops. Duty free in CANADA. 


MUSIC EDUCATION RECORDS, Inc. 


Box 445 Englewood, New Jersey 


RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO 
185 Ninth Street, Winona Lake, Ind. 
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Music for 


Space... 


or Space for Music? 


Jack DOLPH 


LIVELY fellow I know was 

considering the proposed Amer- 
ican satellite the other day and 
speculating as to how we could get 
ahead of the Russians. His remark: 
“From some place has gotta come 
music!” Many a music educator, 
these days, is muttering the same 
thing—questioning less whether there 
will be music for space than whether 
there will be space for music. 

The most vocal and influential 
elements in our country today are 
joining in full chorus, and the 
strange music of the spheres which is 
their anthem takes as its theme a 
serious redefinition of “‘non-essen- 
tials” in education. The ensemble, as 
vet, may be a bit disorganized and 
the intonation off here and there but 
the piece is beginning to take shape. 
Already the ragged recitative, “Let 
Us Mass-Produce More Scientists!”’, 
shows signs of impact that will not 
leave its hearers unmoved, and the 
finale sounds awesomely like the old, 
familiar Curriculi, Curricula. The 
entire production may be the big- 
gest thing since Yankee Doodle. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to suggest that our national lags in 
science and in the production of 
competent scientists are not vital. 
They are. Its purpose, rather, is to 
suggest that the music educator—al- 
ways in satellitic orbit at best—de- 
cide what to do about it. He will 
get nowhere by turning in his space 
suit or, worse, simply hanging on 
out there to see what happens. He 
will be affected. Only the most 
wishful of thinkers could fail to 
recognize the signs of an impending 
Movement—and nobody goes for 
Movements with such enthusiasm 


and unreason as we Americans. 

Scientists we want and scientists 
we'll have, come hell or high water! 
We'll have good scientists, bad 
scientists and, characteristically, a 
huge by-product of misfits less well 
qualified for the slide rule than the 
slide trombone. Meanwhile, as the 
dance of the hours picks up tempo, 
music will have to scramble even 
harder for what is left of the clock. 

The writer, being an athletic coach 
—though thoroughly interested in 
music—will resist to the coda any in- 
vasion of his precious afternoon 
hours. The camera club, the bird 
watchers and the corner malt shop 
will make their bids and that tough, 
seasoned competitor, television, 
needs no spokesman. 

It seems certain, now, that govern- 


From “North Carolina Folklore” 
—Wood Engraving, Courtesy of 


Duke University Press 
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ment—at some level—will set up a 
science incentive program that will 
make football proselytism look tame 
and a “farm borrowed from 
professional baseball, that will en- 
croach seriously on non-science sub- 
jects. Even at this early date, direct 
pot-shots have been leveled at the 
baton twirler and the marching 
band. It is only a matter of time un- 
til the orchestra and chorus will 
come. under fire as “over-empha- 
sized”. 

The whole education program is 
already under attack as “too soft”, 
and you may be very sure that, hav- 
ing a sound basic need, the zealots 
will overextend themselves. Political- 
ly and personally we are that sort 
of a people. As to the need— 
or the desirabilitv—of stiffening the 
academic program, the writer has 
neither the experience nor the wis- 
dom to hold an informed opinion. 
But one needs no great store of 
either to realize that a stiffening of 
work requirements involves length- 
ening and intensifving study require- 
ments and a lessening of attention to 
what our critics will challenging], 
term “non-essentials”’. 

Between the genuine need of more 
and better scientists and the equally 
real need for cultural and physical 
development, music education (and, 
sadly, we coaches) mav be forced to 
find some middle ground. We 
should, I think, set busily about 
evaluating our capacity to con- 
tribute to what is surely a national 
need. But we should also evaluate 
our capacity to hold the line against 
unreasoned inroads against our func- 
tions 

“From some plac e has gotta come 


music!” 


The National Piano Manufactur- 
ers Association of America, Inc., are 
distributing pamphlets entitled 
ano Class Instruction by Private 
Piano Teachers in Public and Paro- 
chial Schools and How Private Piano 
Teachers Are Conducting Piano 
Class Programs in the Spokane, 
Washington Schools as well as the 
recent publication of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, Aey- 
board Experience and Piano Class 
Instruction. 
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Buffet is the Woodwind chosen by over 85% of 
the world’s great musicians. Evette & Schaeffer, 
made by Buffet, is the world’s finest medium 
priced Clarinet. See for yourself, at your music 
dealer's, today. Free, colorful brochure upon 
request. 


PARIS, FRANCE 


CRAMPON 
WOOPWINDS 


CLARINETS * SAXOPHONES « ALTO and BASS CLARINETS * OBOES * CORNETS « TRUMPETS 
BUFFET CRAMPON Anc. Evette & Schaeffer 105 E. 16th STREET, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


Perfection at a reasonable price. A complete line of Wood- 


CLARINETS 


winds embodying meticulous French craftsmanship and the 
most carefully selected materials. Woodwinds of incom- 
parable beauty ... Malerne . . . Try them today. 


WOODWINDS 
PARIS, FRANCE 


Free, illustrated brochure upon request. 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


10S EAST 16th ST. NEW YORK 3. NEW YORK 


Superb quality! Brilliant styling! Outstanding playing 


qualities! T 


ry one at your music dealer's, today. There 


is a York Band Instrument just right for you. 


BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


Free, illustrated brochure upon request. 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


105 EAST 


léth ST. NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


Classified Ads 


reeds for sale 


miscellaneous 


BASSOON REEDS: $1.25 each. Professionally 
made by William Koch, 22 years first bassoon- 
ist U.S. Marine Band. 2600 Third Ave. South, 
St. Petersburg 12, Florida. 


RARE RECORDINGS—CLARKE, PRYOR, SOUSA, 
etc. on Disc and Tape. Write: G. D. Bridges, 
2199 Lakeview Ave., Detroit 15, Mich. 


CAN YOU QUALIFY FOR EXTRA INCOME? We 
can provide opportunity of full-time employment 
to several retired band orchestra directors or 
teachers of instrumental music. Knowledge of the 
school music situation, good health, and a car 
are requisites. We would like to hear from you. 


Please write to: Box 1965, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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FROM OUR 
READERS 


SCAR HAMMERSTEIN’S 

stimulating article on George 
M. Cohan brings back some frankly 
sketchy memories of the afternoon I 
heard Enrico Caruso sing Over There 
from the balcony of the Knicker- 
bocker Hotel at 42nd Street and 
Broadway, New York. 

It was during a Liberty Bond 
drive. I know that the New York Fire 
Department had erected a_ ladder 
and that Pearl White went up a 
rung every time $1,000 worth of 
bonds was subscribed to. She got to 
the top and was brought down, by 
the exhortations of the crowd, a rung 
every time $1,000 of bonds were sold. 

I seem to remember that Douglas 
Fairbanks was on the ladder or 
around the scene of action. At any 
rate, after Miss White was brought 
to the ground, Enrico Caruso ap- 
peared on the balcony and sang 
George M. Cohan’s Over There. It 
was a magnificent rendition, which 
he later recorded both in French and 
English, creating what is now a col- 
lector’s item. 

—Crandall Helburn 
New York City 


Festival of Two Worlds, dedicated 
to music, drama, ballet and fine arts 
as represented by gifted artists of 
America and Europe, will be inaugu- 
rated on June 5 for a 24-day period, 
in Spoleto, Italy. Gian-Carlo Menot- 
ti, President of the Festival Founda- 
tion, Inc., the non-profit organization 
sponsoring this cultural project, an- 
nounces that this is the first step in 
a long-range plan to assist young 
artists of all nations. 

Divided into four branches, the 
Festival will have Thomas Schippers 
as director of the music department, 
Jose Quintero as head of the drama 
division, John Butler in charge of 
choreography and Giovanni Urbani 
as director of the fine arts unit. 

Complete information concerning 
the Festival is available through Eliz- 
abeth Winston, Festival of Two 
Worlds, 119 W. 57 St., New York. 


V USIC JOURNAL is really tops! 

It is full of interesting materi- 

al for every type of music lover, 

student and teacher. Thanks for this 

great contribut:on to America’s musi- 
cal life. 

—Ains Bliven Charbonnel 

Providence, R. 1. 


| DO believe you publish the most 

interesting music magazine in the 
United States. 

—Giles Hobin 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Beatrice Landeck, well known mu- 
sic educator, is the author of Time 
for Music—A Gutde for Parents, 
which was recently published by the 
Public Affairs Committee, the non- 
profit organization located at 22 E. 
38 St., New York City. This informa- 
tive little pamphlet offers instructive 
pointers to parents on ways and 
means of infusing children with a 
desire to study and explore the 
realms of music. 


The third Amateur Wor:d Music 
Festival invites American orchestras 
and bands to participate in ithe 1958 
music festival, to be held in Kerk- 
rade, Holland, during August. The 
foreign amateur bands and orchestras 
will be given free board and lodging 
in private households for the four- 
day period that they perform during 
the festival. Also performing in Kerk- 
rade this year will be such renowned 
professional orchestras and groups 
as the Garde Republicaine of Paris, 
the Royal Horse Guards of London, 
the Imperial Lifeguard Band of Ethi- 
opia, the Defence Band, of Tel Aviv, 
Israel, the Radio Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, of Hilversum, Holland, the 
Bamberger Symphoniker, of Bam- 
berg, German, and the Montreal 
Junior Symphony Orchestra, of Can- 
ada. Musical groups seeking addi- 
tional information should contact 
Mr. Berman Felson, 868 Faile Street, 
Bronx, New York. 


ONGRATULATIONS on the 

Music Journal! It certainly is a 
peppy magazine, with “wings” in 
fine directions. I have the 1957 An- 
nual, which is a masterpiece. 
I'm glad to be among your sub- 
scribers. All good wishes to you, and 
clear paths ahead. 


—Phyllis Lations Hanson 
Worcester, Mass. 


At the fourth annual dinner dance 
of the Arcari Foundation, to be held 
February 16th at the Bellevue Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, a new 
member of the Accordion Hall of 
Fame will be selected. Nominations 
may be made and detailed intorma- 
tion secured from the headquarters 
of the Foundation, 14 Merion Road, 
Merion, Pa. 


The Martin Instrument 
Company is offering two pieces of 
helpful literature to bandmasters. 
Both were developed by Clifford 
Lillva, associate professor of brass 
instruments at the University of 
Michigan. The first paper is /m- 
proving Intonation with Movable 
Slides; the second is a graded Reper- 
tory List for Cornet and Trumpet. 
Both were recently made available at 
the Midwest Clinic in Chicago, and 
mav still be had without charge bv 
writing directly to the Martin Band 
Instrument Company, Elkhart, Ind. 
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‘THE SPIRIT“OF MAN 


In the Ancient World it was said: The storry heavens ore wheels 
of fire . .. that move by the principle of Harmony .. . and in the 
moving become Musical, And the gods and the immortols of - 
the earth assembie round the gleaming throne of Zeus, 
and hearkun to the Music of the Heavenly Spheres. 


From time immemorial, Music weaves its golden thread 
through the glorious history of Man. In every age 
Music expresses his hopes, his dreams. 


Music is a living part of Mon, of his culture. Its creatior 
inspiration sublime. 


The spirit of Music is inherent in Leblanc's ideals and 
philosophy—t is the very essence of Leblanc’s creative 
instrument making. 


_ For we believe this: That the vision of man is ae oeured by the 
‘ exten? his ideals. 


G. LEBLANC CORPORATION Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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Zeus, chief of the pogon 
gods of oncient Greece, wos 
portrayed by Phidic: in 

this magnificent of 
heroic propertions. With 
fobrics of beoten gold 

end flesh of inlaid ivery, 

i? is ome of the impressive 
Ancient Sewen Wooders 

The painting by Artict 

Morio Lerrinaga appecrs in 
Lowell Thomos’ Cinerome 
odventure, ‘Seven Wonders 
of the Wo: 
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